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in this “New Year” issue of PUBLIC 
PERSONNEL REVIEW. The cover features a 
new dress, redesigned for greater eye appeal 
and to give the reader a more attractive in- 
troduction to what follows. Inside, the lines 
are shorter, heads are bolder, and white 
space is larger—mechanical features calcu- 
lated to improve legibility. The summary 
paragraph atop the articles, we hope, will 
whet your reading appetite. The new con- 
tent features—Around the Personnel World 
and Meet the Authors—will, we believe, en- 
hance the reader-value of the PPA quarterly 
journal. 

Yes, we hope these external changes in 
PPR will make it more attractive. But we 
recognize that format and typography alone 
do not produce a dynamic professional jour- 
nal. It takes much more to make a vigorous, 
informative, and provocative publication— 
one that reflects the vitality and foment in 
the world of personnel affairs—one that at- 
tains, through the quality of its content, a 
role of positive leadership in the field. 

What really makes a professional journal 
worthy of its name? Here are some criteria: 

Content that will be read and understood 

. content that will lead to thought and 
action . . . action that results in the use of 
improved techniques ... the testing of 
theories and concepts in the light of practi- 
cal considerations, and the challenging of 
viewpoints expressed. A good professional 
journal brings deeper insights. We like to 
think that PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW gen- 
erates thought about programs that can es- 
tablish the personnel function in government 
on a broader base among the various fields 
comprising public administration—thought 
that motivates the reader to look upon his 
field with judicious perspective as one de- 
signed to serve the purposes of better man- 
agement. 

In a very real sense our journal mirrors 
the degree of maturity of the profession it 


W: HOPE you will like the “New Look” 


represents. The image it reflects is there for 
all to see and judge. In fact, a detached and 
objective reader can gain a pretty good idea 
of the vitality of a field and the caliber of 
the people in it by scanning some of the pe- 
riodicals in that field. If he probes deeply 
enough he can detect that which is trite and 
threadbare. And by the same token he can 
sense between the lines the ferment of ideas 
that reflects the dynamic tempo of the field. 
In editing PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW our 
aim is to make it reflect credit on the men 
and women professionally engaged in the 
public personnel field. 

Just who bears responsibility for the qual- 
ity of this REviEw? Of course the editors 
share in it. And they gladly accept their re- 
sponsibility to maintain and improve the 
quality of the product. But readers and con- 
tributors also share in setting the quality 
level of this journal; without their efforts the 
editors could produce nothing of value. We 
believe every reader of PPR has a stake in 
its success and thus a reason for assuming 
active responsibility for its betterment. 

So, to join with us in raising the standards 
of PPR, the editors invite readers to under- 
take this four-point action program: 


1. Write directly to the authors, giving your 
reaction to their efforts. If you don’t know how 
to reach them, we will gladly forward your 
comments. In this way you can effect a per- 
sonal contact that will contribute to your own 
professional development and may also help 
the author. 

2. Give us your suggestions about subject 
matter areas for future treatment. Expressed 
reader interest not only helps editors; it brinss 
tangible benefits to readers. 

3. Tell the editors about people who have 
notable experience or special knowledge about 
subjects that might enrich these pages. 

4. Inform the editors when you agree with, 
or take exception to, articles in PPR. As space 
permits we will print your replies because we 
believe concise, thoughtful comments augment 
the value of what the authors have written. 


The editors are eager to do their share. 
But our efforts will produce more if you join 
us in making PPR the kind of journal you 
and the personnel field deserve to have. 
Let’s make this a joint rededication to pro- 
duce the best possible PPR. 

KENNETH O. WarRNER, Editor 
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|. The Civil Service of Canada 


A. D. P. Heeney 





Personnel Panorama—t1957: 


The effects on civil service of the mid-1957 change 
in government are analyzed by the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. 





Y EXPERIENCE as Chairman of the 

Civil Service Commission of Canada 
has been short—less than a year. But, in one 
respect it has been unusual. For during this 
time there occurred in Canada an event 
which few federal civil servants had wit- 
nessed during their own professional ca- 
reers. We had a change in our national gov- 
ernment. 

Now it is obviously not for me, a civil 
servant, to comment upon the reasons for 
this unusual occurrence; nor upon its po- 
litical results and implications. But it is in 
order, it seems to me—and it will, I hope, 
be of interest to public personnel officials— 
for me to observe upon some of the conse- 
quences for our public service of this very 
important national event. 

You are all undoubtedly aware that, in 
Canada, “civil service” encompasses a good 
deal wider range of employment than, for 
example, in the United States. All the “clas- 
sified” servants of the Canadian Crown— 
that is to say the normal complement of all 
regular federal departments—up to the per- 
manent heads or deputy ministers—function 
traditionally as “career civil servants.” 


Change in Government; Little Change in 
Civil Service 

This “career” feature of our civil service 
meant that, among the crowds that swarmed 
into federal buildings in Ottawa and else- 
where the day after Her Majesty’s new Ca- 
nadian Government was sworn in, following 
the general election of June 10, there were 
few new faces to be seen. Indeed, apart from 
a handful of personal assistants to the new 
ministers in the capital, the prime minister 
and his coileagues contributed the sole, if 


very important, variant to the familiar pic- 
ture. Now, six months later, the same offi- 
cers, clerks, and employees who served un- 
der the previous government carry on in 
the same way. And, subject only to normal 
human wastage, they will still be doing so— 
a year, five, ten years from now—whatever 
may happen, meantime, on the national po- 
litical scene. Even those employed in the 
minister’s own offices (who totalled less 
than 300 on election day) have for the 
most part remained on to serve the new 
masters; not more than a baker’s dozen re- 
signed or were released, while some 50 or 
sO were reassigned to positions in other 
branches of their own departments. 

This great political change at the summit 
of government—this change in the advisers 
to the Crown, in the effective central execu- 
tive of the nation—in response to the ex- 
pressed will of the Canadian people—has 
thus been accomplished without a visible 
ripple upon the surface of the Canadian 
Civil Service. That it was so came as no sur- 
prise to the Canadian public, nor to the 
commission, nor to the service itself. For 
this was in accord with our well settled tra- 
dition, as well as our law. 

We Canadians—and the Civil Service 
Commission of Canada in particular—are 
frankly proud of this practical manifesta- 
tion of the strength and continuity of our 
service. Our experience these past few 
months has demonstrated again the confi- 
dence of our political leaders, irrespective 
of party, in the integrity and independence 
of the civil service and their acceptance of 
the need for continuity and permanence in 
the national administrative mechanism. Fur- 
thermore, by this experience we are reas- 
sured—if reassurance were necessary—that 








we have a firm basis on which to plan, over 
the long term, for development and prog- 
ress. 


Some Adjustments, of Course, Required 


Nevertheless, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent smoothness with which the changeover 
was accomplished, it would be quite wrong 
to conclude that, under our system, there 
are no problems for the civil servant—and 
for the new Ministers—upon a change of 
government. Particularly at the top, that is 
to say, for the Deputy Ministers and other 
senior Officials and advisers, there must nec- 
essarily be serious adjustments. In the first 
place, there will be the kinds of human ad- 
justments which are involved in any altera- 
tion of close personal relationships in any 
sphere. Personalities vary and there will be 
changes of methods and habits of work. 
Further, at this high level of government, 
there will certainly be distinctions in view- 
point between the new government and the 
old. And, most important of all, there will 
be new policies and programmes to be ad- 
ministered by the old hands. 

You may be quite sure, I think, that 
whatever qualities of adaptability may be 
required of senior civil servants in such 
circumstances, the adjustments required of 
new ministers will be greater. And, on this 
last occasion, it is to be remembered that 
all of the new political heads came to diffi- 
cult and complicated departments, there to 
assume first responsibility in areas of na- 
tional administration in which few had pre- 
vious experience; and at the head of a team 
whose members were for the most part total 
strangers. That the changeover has been 
accomplished so smoothly is, it seems to me, 
no slight tribute to the individuals con- 
cerned. And the reasons for this have been 
the personal consideration and understand- 
ing by both politicians and civil servants, 
and the firm attachment on both sides to 
the tradition which enables government to 
be carried on without interruption in ad- 
ministrative processes. 


There Is Always Room for Progress 


Now this is all very well and good. We 
Canadians are proud of the merit system, 
proud of the “permanence” of our civil 
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service. The achievement of these things 
has been of basic importance. It would be a 
serious mistake to suggest otherwise. Never- 
theless, we in Canada are in some danger— 
or so it seems to me—of permitting legiti- 
mate pride and satisfaction in our political 
institutions—and our civil service is no ex- 
ception—to deteriorate into an unprofitable 
smugness which is an enemy to progress. 
Indeed, I sometimes think that smugness 
threatens to become a cardinal Canadian 
vice. For stability may easily harden into 
stagnation and merit lose momentum in 
arid self-satisfaction. Indeed, the very se- 
curity and permanence of which we boast 
may be jeopardized if, by losing the capacity 
for development, we suffer hardening of 
our administrative arteries. If the civil serv- 
ice of Canada is to justify and retain the 
reputation which I have found it to enjoy 
abroad, then we must provide careers genu- 
inely open to talents. And this requires of 
us something more than a mere defensive 
strategy, something more positive than re- 
tirement behind the Maginot Line of legis- 
lation erected by the wisdom of our fathers 
against patronage and political favouritism. 

The Canadian Civil Service Act of 1918 
was, indeed, a famous victory, won by the 
patient efforts of many of differing political 
views and allegiance—in Parliament, and 
outside. It would be irresponsible and stupid 
to under-rate the great national importance 
of that achievement. But, in Canada, as 
elsewhere, in this increasingly important 
business of public administration, we can- 
not, as I say, afford to stand still. Here, my 
colleagues and I are the first to admit that 
much remains—as, in our changing world, 
much will always remain—to be done to im- 
prove our methods and develop our ca- 
pacities to serve the nation. 


Pay Research Bureau Established 


One of the chief practical difficulties with 
which, I suppose, all public authorities are 
daily confronted is the order of priority in 
which their many pressing and important 
problems are to be tackled. Certainly this 
is the constant situation of the Civil Service 
Commissioners of Canada. So, for example, 
early in our career we decided that first at- 
tention should be given to improving the 
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process and strengthening the administra- 
tive machinery by which salary and wage 
levels in the federal service are determined. 
For recommendations in this thorny field 
are, under our system, a function of the 
commission. With the support and encour- 
agement of the government, a Pay Research 
Bureau was set up in the fall of 1957 to 
undertake the vastly complicated task of 
comparing the hundreds of categories of 
government employment with outside occu- 
pations and to provide a sound, factual 
basis for the commission’s operations in this 
critical field. 

Here, I believe, is one evidence of prog- 
ress, but we are woefully conscious of the 
many other areas in which we must con- 
stantly and diligently seek government in 
methods and procedures. Recruitment and 
selection, career planning, transfers, and 
training are among the subjects which come 
readily to mind. 


Need To Simplify Procedures 


Improvements in certain areas may re- 
quire legislative action. What can be done, 
or should be done, through Parliament is, of 
course, for the government of the day, and 
ultimately Parliament itself, to decide. But, 
apart from statutory change there is, I be- 
lieve, in the federal service a great deal that 
can be done administratively—by the com- 
mission in co-operation with departments of 
government. In common with all large hu- 
man organizations—for the sins of bureauc- 
racy are by no means confined to public 
undertakings—we suffer from the tendency 
to develop complicated procedures; we are 
prone to tolerate inflexible, often unneces- 
sarily complicated, methods, to accept the 
inevitability of long delays. These tendencies 
we must consciously and constantly resist. 
We must engage continuously in frank scru- 
tiny of our own methods and organization 
with a view to their improvement and ex- 
pedition. 


Need To Find Adaptable Employees 


The service of the state must provide an 
element of challenge if it is to attract our 
best young people, if those of us already 
civil servants are to remain and to put forth 


our best efforts. We do not know enough 
about the dynamics of civil service as an 
occupation or profession—as a “vocation” 
to employ an old-fashioned but not inap- 
propriate word. Why is it that some derive 
great satisfactions in the service; others find 
only drudgery, and a mere livelihood? 

Our selective processes must do more 
than measure skills and professional knowl- 
edge. They must be designed to discover 
individuals best fitted personally to accom- 
modate themselves to and thrive in a civil 
service environment, to respond vigorously 
to public duty and public problems and to 
the special stimulus of working for the state. 

Another area of study that might prove 
fruitful, in relation to selection and promo- 
tion, is the mysterious quality of adaptabil- 
ity or resilience, so markedly present in 
some, so woefully absent in others once em- 
ployed. We do expect bright people to be 
more flexible, more adaptable than others. 
But how far is resistance to change a matter 
of intelligence? How much related to age? 
To patterns of experience? How much is 
this quality affected by type of work; by 
personal characteristics? Many routine jobs 
have to be done by those of little capacity 
to adapt themselves. But many, perhaps 
most, positions involve some room for 
growth, call for some measure of creative- 
ness. How do we detect and judge this valu- 
able quality of adaptability? How provide 
for those who possess it to employ and sat- 
isfy it within the service? 


In Summary 


In such matters, and in many of the tech- 
nical aspects of personnel administration, we 
have a good deal to learn from the special- 
ist and a great deal to learn from the ex- 
perience of others. The Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada has wide powers and 
important responsibilities. Parliament, which 
has ensured the system of merit which is 
our pride and secured to the employees of 
the state their permanence and independ- 
ence, is entitled to no less than our constant 
and best efforts to improve the service and 
enhance the trust that has been committed 
to us. Surely, in public service, as elsewhere 
in life, progress is the price of permanence. 








ll. Significant Developments in 
Federal Personnel Administration 


Harvey Dean Brown 
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Actions taken by the administrative and legisla- 


tive branches designed to make the personnel pic- 
ture more attractive. 





HE INFORMATION PRESENTED below is 
on attempt to summarize the significant 
personnel developments in the federal gov- 
ernment within the past twelve months. In 
order to present the “big picture” of per- 
sonnel accomplishments in the federal serv- 
ice both Executive Branch administrative ac- 
tion and Legislative Branch achievements 
are inventoried. Many of the details of the 
implementation and administration of the 
programs and legislation are necessarily 
omitted because of space limitations. 


Administrative Action within the 
Executive Branch 

There have been a number of significant 
personnel developments recently which have 
been effected entirely within the Executive 
Branch by administrative or executive ac- 
tion. These have included action by the 
President to increase within the White House 
Office the availability of staff assistance for 
personnel management, the establishment of 
a committee to reconcile some of the views 
on the “senior civil service” recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, the devel- 
opment of guidelines for fund-raising, and 
action to improve the personnel manage- 
ment of scientists and engineers in the fed- 
eral service. The Civil Service Commission 
has also undertaken a number of new pro- 
grams which hold promise for an improved 
career service. These personnel management 
accomplishments are presented in more de- 
tail below. 


Special Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Management (E.0. 10742) 

Over the years many independent groups, 
both within and outside the government, 


have commented on the lack of staff facili- 
ties to service the President in the field of 
personnel management. An attempt was 
made by the President to overcome this de- 
ficiency in 1953 by Executive Order 10452, 
when he gave the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission the added function of 
serving as his Adviser on Personnel Manage- 
ment. This approach was not entirely suc- 
cessful because it imposed upon one man 
two important full-time jobs. 

On September 16, 1957, the President 
again took action to rectify this situation by 
revoking the previous Executive Order and 
establishing, by Executive Order 10742, the 
position of the Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for Personnel Management in the 
White House Office. Mr. Rocco C. Siciliano, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Employment and Manpower, has been ap- 
pointed Special Assistant. 

The functions assigned to the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Personnel Man- 
agement are indicated by the following text 
of the Order. 


Section 2. The Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management shall: 

(a) Assist the President in the execution 
of his duties with respect to personnel man- 
agement, and advise and assist the President 
concerning personnel-management actions to 
be taken by or under the direction of the 
President, exclusive of actions with respect 
to Presidential appointments. 

(b) Assist the President in the formula- 
tion and execution of his civilian personnel- 
management program, the establishment of 
policies and standards for the executive de- 
partments and agencies relating to the said 
program, and the evaluation of departmental 
and agency personnel-management programs 
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and operations under such policies and 
standards. 

(c) Assist the President in keeping in- 
formed with respect to activities of and 
developments in the executive departments 
and agencies which affect, or tend to deter- 
mine, the personnel-management policies of 
the executive departments and agencies. 

(d) Undertake on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, and in collaboration with the Bureau 
of the Budget, a program designed to raise 
the level of effectiveness of personnel man- 
agement in the executive departments and 
agencies, to improve steadily all personnel 
management systems, and to bring about the 
proper coordination in personnel manage- 
ment among the executive departments and 
agencies. 


The Order also requires the Civil Service 
Commission to consult with the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Personnel Man- 
agement on any functions which have been 
(1) vested by law in the President and dele- 
gated by him to the Commission, and (2) 
vested by law in the Commission which re- 
quire Presidential approval or ratification, 
or has been authorized by the President to 
be performed without his approval, ratifica- 
tion or other action. In this regard, however, 
the President’s Assistant may make excep- 
tions at his discretion as to the specific mat- 
ters on which the Commission must consult 
with him. 


Establishment of Career Executive 
Committee (E.0. 10724) 

On August 12, 1957, the President signed 
Executive Order No. 10724 establishing a 
five-member bipartisan Career Executive 
Committee. 

The Committee is the action group ap- 
pointed to develop and recommend a Career 
Executive Program for application within 
the civil service system, including the 
necessary draft legislation, administrative 
orders and regulations. The Career Execu- 
tive Program is a direct outgrowth of the 
Hoover Commission recommendation for a 
senior civil service. 

The Executive Order establishing the 
Committee directed that the objectives of 
the Career Executive Program shall be to 
facilitate more efficient operations of the 
federal government through: the improve- 
ment of the civil service system better to 
meet the special needs and problems of the 
federal government in the selection, com- 


pensation, and effective use of its top career 
civil servants; making the civil service more 
attractive as a permanent career to able men 
and women; and providing for an effective 
plan to increase the number of individuals 
qualified to meet the standards of the Career 
Executive Program. 

The Committee is instructed to develop 
its recommendations in accordance with 
sound merit system principles and to pro- 
vide that all selections shall be solely on a 
merit basis without political test, that high 
standards be applied for selection and pro- 
motion under the program requiring appro- 
priate training and experience in the field or 
departmental service and in staff or operat- 
ing positions, that selection into the program 
be from among employees who have ad- 
ministrative or managerial experience, and 
that for an appropriate period selections be 
limited to career civil servants in grades 
GS-16, GS-17 and GS-18. 


Government-Wide Policy on Fund-Raising 
(E.0. 10728) 

It has been a traditional policy of the 
Government to permit national voluntary 
health and welfare agencies to solicit funds 
from federal employees and members of 
the armed forces at their places of employ- 
ment or duty stations. The multiplicity of 
annual appeals in recent years, however, 
caused many complaints from federal per- 
sonnel and created undue administrative 
problems for the agencies. Accordingly, it 
was found necessary to establish a new 
government-wide policy specifically de- 
signed to meet the conditions inherent in 
the public service. The new policy, approved 
by the President June 27, 1956, established 
guidelines for fund-raising. The new system 
provides for not more than three solicita- 
tion periods each year—and in cases where 
communities have a united fund serving all 
recognized agencies, only one solicitation 
will be necessary. The three solicitations con- 
templated under the new plan would permit 
the government to provide for the needs of 
the following broad groups of fund-raising 
organizations: (1) local community needs 
(2) national welfare and emergency re- 
lief; service to our armed forces and (3) 
national health agency needs for research, 
care of the stricken and health education. 





On September 16, 1957, the President 
signed Executive Order No. 10728 establish- 
ing the President’s Committee on Fund-Rais- 
ing. This five-man committee was set up to 
review and guide the conduct and opera- 
tions of the fund-raising program. The Ex- 
ecutive Order also sets up and fixes the 
membership of an Advisory Council repre- 
senting the fund-raising organizations, em- 
ployee groups, and certain other interested 
organizations. The Council will provide the 
committee with advice concerning the poli- 
cies, procedures, and eligibility for solicita- 
tion within the federal establishment. 


Committee on Scientists and Engineers 

In August 1956, Philip Young, then the 
President’s Adviser on Personnel Manage- 
ment, created an inter-agency Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers for Federal Gov- 
ernment Programs to study the problems of 
recruiting and retaining engineers and scien- 
tists in the federal service. Those agencies 
asked to participate were the large employ- 
ers of scientists and engineers and those 
which have a direct interest in the problem 
from a management policy standpoint. 

Sub-groups specializing in such areas as 
utilization, recruitment and retention, turn- 
over, pay, fringe benefits, and numbers, 
kinds and levels of engineers in the federal 
service were formed to gather together 
available facts and background on the prob- 
lem. One other sub-group made a compre- 
hensive survey of the attitudes to determine 
what scientists and engineers think are the 
facts. This survey covered some 17,400 sci- 
entific and engineering personnel employed 
by the federal: government, and 3,300 sim- 
ilar individuals engaged in research outside 
the government. 

A consolidated report was then prepared 
with recommendations for the improved 
personnel management of engineers and sci- 
entists in the federal service. The report con- 
tains twenty-five recommendations. These 
range from a proposal to amend the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 to remove the statu- 
tory restriction on grade levels that may be 
used for college level recruiting to a sugges- 
tion that the government liberalize its policy 
with regard to attendance of employees at 
professional meetings. The report of the 
Committee has been reviewed by the Pres- 
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ident, and action is underway for the further 
development or implementation of many of 
the Committee’s recommendations. 


Personnel Interchange between Merit 
Systems 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, under authority of Executive Order 
No. 10577, has underway a program to fa- 
cilitate the free exchange of employees be- 
tween the competitive civil service and other 
independent personnel systems within the 
Executive Branch.! Until recently persons 
employed in an independent personnel sys- 
tem who wished to move to jobs in the 
competitive civil service were required to 
compete with the general public in open com- 
petitive examinations. They could be ap- 
pointed only if they were among the top 
three candidates. Similarly, employees in the 
competitive civil service seeking employ- 
ment with independent personnel systems in 
the federal government were placed on the 
same footing as persons with no previous 
government service. 

Under the program, negotiations are 
conducted with individual federal agencies 
operating under independent personnel sys- 
tems to determine whether these systems are 
established merit systems as defined by the 
Civil Service Commission’s tentative stand- 
ards and criteria, and whether interchange 
can be worked out on a practical basis. 

To date, two such interchange agreements 
have been worked out under the terms of 
the civil service rules. The first, between the 
Civil Service Commission and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, became effective June 
9, 1957. The second, with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, became effective October 
16, 1957. As details can be worked out be- 
tween the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and other agencies in the federal 
service, additional interchange agreements 
may be expected. 


The Air Reserve Technician Plan 

The Civil Service Commission has ap- 
proved a plan, known as the Air Reserve 
Technician, or ART Plan, proposed by the 


*A more complete discussion of this subject 
can be found in Gilbert A. Schulkind’s article 
of the same title in Public Personnel Review, 
July, 1957, pp. 239-43. 
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Department of the Air Force to increase the 
readiness of the Air Force Reserves. Under 
the plan, civilian employees of Air Reserve 
wings would become available for active 
military duty with these same wings in case 
of mobilization. 

The plan designates 10,500 full-time civil- 
ian jobs as Air Reserve Technician positions 
within the twenty-four Air Reserve flying 
wings located throughout the country. It re- 
quires that persons filling these jobs be (1) 
selected through regular civil service pro- 
cedures; and (2) eligible for, and willing to 
accept, active military membership in the 
Air Reserve unit in which employed as a 
civilian. In the event of mobilization, such 
personnel would be converted from civilian 
to military status. The plan would protect 
the rights of current employees of the Air 
Reserve wings who do not qualify for or do 
not choose to accept membership in the Air 
Reserve. 

The ART Plan will be operated under 
Civil Service rules and regulations. All ac- 
tivities under the plan will also be con- 
ducted in full compliance with the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, 


Improved Coordination of Area Wage 
Board Surveys 

In the past, most agencies have made in- 
dependent wage surveys for the purpose of 
setting pay for blue collar workers. In some 
locales this has resulted in different hourly 
rates for similar positions and other dispari- 
ties. A significant step to overcome those 
problems was taken last year with the initia- 
tion of a cooperative interagency study to 
secure improved coordination and effective- 
ness of wage surveys. This study has resulted 
in the publication by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the “Directory of Wage Survey 
Areas and Agencies.” The Directory sets 
forth methods for interagency collabora- 
tion in the conduct of surveys which have 
been accepted and are now used by the 
agencies conducting wage surveys. It defines 
the 274 labor market areas in which surveys 
were conducted and shows which agencies 
are concerned with each area. The survey 
role of each agency in each area is given, 
based partly on the number of wage board 
employees the agency has in each area. The 
publication of the Directory has accom- 
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plished more effective coordination in wage 
surveys, and has eliminated much duplica- 
tion of activity. It has set the broad pattern 
for interagency conduct in the collection of 
data for wage purposes. 


Personnel Executives’ Conferences 

As part of its career development activity, 
the Civil Service Commission has now spon- 
sored and successfully operated three Per- 
sonnel Executives’ Conferences on a pilot 
basis. These conferences were undertaken 
as a result of a recommendation of an In- 
teragency Advisory Group subcommittee 
charged with a study of the quality of per- 
sons engaged in field personnel work. The 
following objectives were established for 
these conferences: (1) to broaden and 
deepen understanding of the relationship of 
personnel management and general manage- 
ment; (2) to foster the development and 
application of personnel policies, programs 
and practices which will contribute most to 
agency management; (3) to provide an op- 
portunity for interchange of viewpoints, re- 
examination of basic assumptions and per- 
sonal philosophy, and increase tolerance for 
others’ views; and (4) to evaluate and adapt 
the current conference program for future 
use. 

The evaluations of the participants have 
been very gratifying, with a large majority 
rating the programs “very good” or “out- 
standing,” and nearly all recommending 
continuation. In addition, a sampling of par- 
ticipant attitude after two to four months 
back on the job showed they believed the 
program made them more receptive to new 
ideas, new methods, and new attitudes. 

On the basis of this experience, the Civil 
Service Commission staff has recommended 
that additional conferences be held—pos- 
sibly one in Washington and two at other 
locations by June of 1958. 


Personnel Legislation in First Session 
of 85th Congress 

Unlike most sessions in recent years, little 
personnel legislation of major significance 
was enacted into law by the 85th Congress. 
For the most part, the approved legislation 
was either minor technical revisions in ex- 
isting statutes or changes to correct certain 
unequitable situations. The legislation with 





any significant personnel interest is sum- 
marized below.” 


Revisions of Salaries in Executive Positions 
in the Atomic Energy Commission 
(P.L. 85-287) 

Last year Congress passed the Federal 
Executive Pay Act (P.L. 854) providing 
salary increases for executives in the Execu- 
tive Branch of Government and in the inde- 
pendent agencies but took no action on 
bills providing corresponding increases for 
Atomic Energy Commission executives. This 
legislation equalizes the salaries of Atomic 
Energy Commission executives with those 
of other executives in the Executive Branch. 

No change was made in the salaries of 
the great bulk of AEC employees who re- 
ceive salaries at rates consistent with the 
Classification Act. 


Salary Increases for Classified and Postal 
Employees (H.R. 2462 & H.R. 2474) 

In late August Congress passed, after ex- 
tensive hearings, two bills which would have 
given salary increases to federal classified 
and postal employees. Both of these bills 
were vetoed by the President. 

H.R. 2462 provided an eleven percent 
salary increase for some 967,850 classified, 
judicial and legislative employees. 

H.R. 2474 provided a pay increase of 
$546 for all employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department except rural 
carriers and fourth-class postmasters. These 
excepted categories of personnel would have 
received an increase in their compensation 
of twelve percent, but not to exceed $546 
per year. The raises would have affected 
some 500,000 postal employees. 


Overtime Pay for Foreign Quarantine 
Service (P.L. 85-58) 

In January, 1957, the Public Health Serv- 
ice requested a supplemental appropriation 
of $67,500 to pay for extending the quaran- 
tine inspection service from the regularly 
established twelve-hour day to a twenty- 
four hour service. This would have per- 
mitted the regular staff, on an overtime 


*Summaries of federal personnel legislation 
have been carried for several years in Public 
Personnel Review. They will be found in the 
following issues: January, 1955; January, 1956; 
April, 1957. 
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basis, to inspect vessels at any hour, thereby 
permitting them to dock, unload their car- 
gos, reload and go on their way. 

Congress rejected the Public Health Serv- 
ice request for funds and instead wrote into 
the Third Supplemental Appropriations Act 
of 1957, a provision amending the Public 
Health Service Act which provides that the 
cost of overtime payment for employees of 
the Foreign Quarantine Division will be paid 
for by the vessel owners for whom the in- 
spection services are rendered. 

Of interest to personnel officials is the 
fact that this legislation liberalizes the over- 
time benefits for Foreign Quarantine em- 
ployees. Under this authorization, overtime 
must now be paid for at a rate one and one- 
half times the basic hourly rate on regular 
work days, regardless of grade, and two 
times the basic rate for each hour worked 
on Sundays or holidays, for hours worked 
between 6:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. This latter 
provision is entirely new. 


Encouragement for Federal Employees To 
Join International Atomic Energy Agency 
(P.L. 85-177) 

Section 6 of this Act is designed to en- 
courage federal employees to work as em- 
ployees of the Agency. It provides continued 
civil service retirement and life insurance 
protection for federal employees, Presiden- 
tial appointees, and elected officers who 
leave their present jobs to transfer to the 
Agency. This protection would continue 
only for the first three years of employment 
with the IAEA. In addition, employees (but 
not Presidential appointees or elected offi- 
cers) would be given reemployment rights 
to the federal jobs they left. These rights are 
also limited to three years. 


Continuation of War-Risk Coverage of 
Federal Employees Compensation Act 
(P.L. 85-71) 

Section 5(b) of the Act of July 28, 1945 
(CH. 328, 59 Stat. 505), as amended, ex- 
tends the benefits of the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act to employees of the 
United States suffering injury from war-risk 
hazards, or during detention by a hostile 
force or person. This provision was first en- 
acted in 1945, continued as wartime legisla- 
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‘eby tion until 1952, and has been extended from each man, in carrying out direct federal 
car- year to year since then. highway construction programs. 

Since the temporary authority would have On the basis of a contract with each sea- 
erv- expired July 1, 1957, P.L. 85-71, approved sonal employee, most of whom work on na- 
into June 29, 1957, provides a one-year exten- tional park and forest highways, the Bureau 
Act sion of the existing legislation. (A bill was of Public Roads pays such employee (1) a 
blic introduced to make such coverage perma- specified salary which is the equivalent of 
the nent, but Congress requested additional time that paid regular classified employees for 
; of to study the effect and desirability of the similar positions, (2) transportation to and 
aid recommendations. ) from the project, and (3) a per diem allow- 
in- ance. In August 1956, the Bureau was ad- 

Authority for Bureau of Public Roads To vised by the Comptroller General that it is 
the Pay Transportation Costs and Other not proper to include in the employment 
yer- Expenses for Seasonal Employees contracts provisions for the payment of 
-m- (P.L. 85-143) transportation and subsistence expenses as 
ime This legislation provides authority for the such, but that such payment should be added 
ne- Bureau of Public Roads to continue to pay to and included in the employee’s wages. 
ilar seasonal employees for the cost of transpor- Since making such payments as wages pre- 
‘wo tation from their point of hire to project lo- sented many administrative problems and 
ked cation and return, as well as subsistence would in some instances be of greater cost 
ked costs, or a per diem allowance, under the to the government, legislative relief was 
iter provisions of an employment contract with necessary. 

To 

y 

en- Plus Factor in Recruiting . . . 

ane Another reason that the personal element is important is because you 

ied can’t have a mold for executives. You cannot get production-line efficiency 

ace out of training. Above all, don’t stress conformity. The man in the gray 

en- flannel suit, catching the 8:15 from an accepted residential area, fraternizing 

ho with the same circle of friends in the same clubs, may be satisfactory in the 

the movies or the best-sellers, but he doesn’t fill the needs of government. Actu- 

jue ally, in some corporations—not too many, I’m glad to say—there has been 

ent a trend toward conformity that has moved close to regulating the personal 

yut life of the “up-and-coming young man.” I will say that in more than 35 

fi- years of government service I have never been aware of any pressure for 

~ conformity as such; and on the contrary I have heard a great deal of en- 

. couragement—and participated in some of it—for the exercise of indi- 
viduality. In today’s world of “company policy” this should be a plus factor 
for the government in recruiting, particularly among the really gifted people 
in college who have never been renowned for their desire to be regimented. 
—From “Better Managers for Better Government,” speech given by U.S. 
Civil Service Commissioner Frederick J. Lawton. 
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Personnel Panorama—195/7: 
Ill. State, Provincial and Local Developments 


Streamlining current programs and introducing un- 
usual plans are proving successful in attracting 
and retaining a qualified work force. 








HE JoB of the personnel man didn’t get 
| om easier during 1957, but at the same 
time it continued to become more interest- 
ing and challenging. Man and money are 
scarce and there is more work to be done all 
the time, as the traditional services expand 
and new ones are added. Salaries are still 
rising, money is no easier to find, and peo- 
ple are increasingly attracted to private 
industry, which can now offer as much secu- 
rity, equal or better fringe benefits, and sal- 
aries which are as good or better, especially 
for professional and technical employees. 
Under these circumstances, the personnel 
man must continually utilize his creative 
powers to try to discover new and better 
ways of attracting, developing, and retaining 
a qualified work force. 

According to a survey conducted by the 
city of Philadelphia, at least one of every 
four persons actively seeking employment 
in Philadelphia would be interested in a city 
job. That is a fairly high proportion, much 
higher than the over-all ratio of public to 
private jobs. We may conclude from this 
that public employment is attractive to 
many people, at least in jurisdictions which 
have an effective merit system. Employees 
of the right kinds and in the necessary num- 
bers, however, are not coming into the em- 
ployment office. 

What is the reason for this? It is doubtful 
that all our ills can be traced to the pay 
plan. Actually, public agencies do a fairly 
good job of keeping most of their pay rates 
in line with those of private industry. Al- 
most half the States and the Territory of 
Hawaii had granted general pay increases 
some time during the first six months of 
1957, and the proportion of cities which 
have done the same thing is probably not 
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far behind. Although there is usually a time 
lag between raises in industry and increases 
in governmental salaries, in most jurisdic- 
tions this lag is probably not serious enough 
to cause all the difficulty. In some occupa- 
tions at least, there just aren’t enough people 
with the right skills to go around, and 
higher salaries won’t create them out of 
nothing. Private industry is probably having 
as much trouble as government in obtaining 
many kinds of professional and technical 
employees. 

It became increasingly clear that pay is 
not going to solve all our problems. Other 
solutions have to be devised. New ways 
must be found of attracting first-rate people 
to the public service. Operations have to be 
streamlined so that getting a government 
job is an easier and quicker process. If the 
necessary skills cannot be bought ready- 
made, then these skills must be created 
among the existing work force. The dignity 
of public employment must be enhanced 
and protected, and, at the same time, we 
must beware of making the public em- 
ployee a “second-class” citizen through too- 
severe restrictions on his rights as a mem- 
ber of democratic society. The dignity of 
the individual must be respected and em- 
ployees given a greater chance to make truly 
creative contributions to the public service. 
New ways of working with employee or- 
ganizations must be found, and it may be- 
come necessary to adjust to the idea that 
public employees will soon have to be ac- 
corded the same rights of negotiation and 
collective bargaining as their counterparts 
in private industry now have. 

‘These needs have already been recog- 
nized by many public personnel men. Dur- 
ing 1957, many jurisdictions took steps 
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aimed at the realization of some of these 
goals. There are many unusual and interest- 
ing ones among them, and some show the 
marks of real imagination and creative 
thinking. 


Basic Legislation 


Effective organization and procedures are 
essential if a governmental agency is to dis- 
charge its functions of attracting and re- 
taining a qualified, highly-motivated work 
force. Changes in organization and proce- 
dures must keep pace with the changing 
concept of the personnel agency’s role. A 
number of jurisdictions have made major 
changes in their basic structure and opera- 
tions. Noteworthy among these are the 
States of Illinois, Connecticut, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The new personnel code of the State of 
Illinois went into effect on July 1. Under 
the provisions of this code, the Civil Service 
Commission has largely appellate and rec- 
ommendatory powers, with the administra- 
tion of the program assigned to a director of 
personnel who is appointed by and respon- 
sible to the governor. The Civil Service 
Commission in the past was directly respon- 
sible for the administration of the program. 

In Connecticut, the Department of Per- 
sonnel was given status independent of the 
Department of Finance and Control, and a 
Civil Service Commission was established. 
Over-all direction of the program was as- 
signed to a Personnel Board consisting of 
the Governor, the Commissioner of Fi- 
nance and Control, and the State Auditor 
of the opposite political party from the 
incumbent governor. An Advisory Person- 
nel Committee was abolished and the Per- 
sonnel Appeals Board was enlarged and its 
powers somewhat increased. 

The State of Wyoming established a Per- 
sonnel Commission consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, the Personnel Director, and the As- 
sistant Budget Officer. Appointments are to 
be made on the basis of merit and fitness 
and without regard for political considera- 
tions. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
considering the possibility of establishing a 
statewide merit system. A resolution of the 
recent general assembly calls for a bipar- 
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tisan joint committee to study the feasibility 
of such a system and to make recommenda- 
tions to the 1959 general assembly. 

Anniversary celebrations for established 
merit systems are also under way or con- 
templated for the near future. The Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is observing the 
50th anniversary of its civil service system 
this year. The civil service systems of the 
federal government, New York State, and 
the City of New York are making plans to 
observe their 75th anniversaries during 
1958. 


Political Activities 


Most of us agree that the maintenance of 
the merit system requires that there be some 
restrictions on the political activities of 
public employees. We do not all agree, 
however, on the degree of restriction, prob- 
ably because the history of political influ- 
ence on appointments varies so greatly from 
place to place. Along this line, the two most 
interesting developments during the year 
are those which took place in Puerto Rico 
and Fairfax County, Virginia. 

The Puerto Rican legislation applies both 
to employees of the commonwealth govern- 
ment and employees of local jurisdictions. 
The law forbids solicitation of political 
contributions in any public building and 
prohibits public employees from soliciting 
such contributions in any place, although 
they may contribute, if they wish, to the 
party of their choice. Severe penalties are 
provided for infraction, including loss of 
the right to vote. This is coupled, it may be 
remembered, with other legislation which 
provides governmental subsidies for political 
parties and severely restricts the amount of 
money which any one individual may con- 
tribute. 

The new ordinance of Fairfax County 
moves in the direction of allowing greater 
political freedom than that normally al- 
lowed public employees. Employees cannot 
be required to contribute to any political 
fund, nor can they solicit or take part in 
soliciting funds for any political organiza- 
tion. The ordinance goes on to read as 
follows, however: 


“Nothing in this ordinance shall be con- 
strued to limit the right of any officer or 





employee to take part in any campaign on 
behalf of a candidate for local, state or na- 
tional public office or in the management 
of any political party or other group which 
sponsor candidates for election to local, 
state or national public office or his rights 
as a citizen to express his opinion and to 
cast his vote.” 


Classification and Pay 


Jurisdictions at all levels of government 
continued to review and revise their classi- 
fication and pay plans. Longevity pay plans 
in particular were continuing to receive 
attention as a possible means of holding 
qualified long-service employees, reducing 
turnover, and making long-term public em- 
ployment more attractive. 

One of the most interesting developments 
in the field of pay was the establishment of 
an incentive pay plan for motor repairmen 
in the city of Philadelphia. Under this sys- 
tem, quotas are established, and every man 
receives the base pay whether he meets the 
production quota or not. Those who exceed 
the quota receive extra pay based on the 
number of units in excess of the standard. 
The system has operated to the satisfaction 
of management and employees, and a con- 
siderable increase in production has been 
reported. 


Recruitment, Examination and Placement 


New ways are being found to bring the 
advantages of public employment to the 
attention of potential employees, to make 
the selection process easier, quicker, and 
more dependable, and to obtain more effec- 
tive placement of the right person in the 
right job. Three cities, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia, tried novel 
methods in their recruitment campaigns for 
policemen. These cities advertised openings 
through local newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision, as well as through the use of posters 
placed in strategic locations. New Orleans 
policemen gave information and applica- 
tions to interested persons at a booth set 
up in the city’s business district. The Phila- 
delphia Personnel Department used bill- 
board advertising and distributed handbills 
calling attention to the examination and to 
the salary increase which had been voted 
for policemen. San Francisco also used ra- 
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dio, television, transit placards, and other 
advertising devices. 

The State of California had made im- 
portant changes in its methods of recruiting 
professional medical personnel. Question- 
naires were sent to doctors who had re- 
sponded to recruitment literature during 
1956. According to those responding, the 
principal deterrents to their accepting a 
position with the State of California were 
(1) the need to take a civil service exam- 
ination; (2) the difficulty of obtaining pro- 
fessional licensure in California; (3) the 
necessity of traveling to California for job 
commitments; and (4) the lack of oppor- 
tunity to work in the field of specialization. 
As a result, written examinations have been 
replaced by evaluation of training and ex- 
perience by a professional panel. (Written 
examinations have also been eliminated for 
engineers who have graduated from engi- 
neering schools accredited by the American 
Society for Civil Engineering.) 

Public personnel agencies have taken 
other steps to make it easier for potential 
employees to qualify for and accept gov- 
ernmental jobs. At least one state, Califor- 
nia, is now paying moving expenses for new 
employees in certain cases. In Minnesota, 
certain examinations can be taken at any 
time in the offices of the state employment 
services. This innovation has considerably 
reduced the time lag between application 
and appointment. 


Training 

Employee training is a way of creating 
skills which either do not exist or are in 
short supply in the labor market. More and 
more jurisdictions are coming to see its 
value and necessity, and during the past 
year there have been a number of interest- 
ing experiments. 

For example, the City of Cincinnati was 
having difficulty in obtaining trained drafts- 
men. Local high schools were contacted to 
obtain twelve seniors who would be inter- 
ested in receiving training and working for 
the city upon graduation. The twelve se- 
lected were given intensive training on 
Saturdays for four weeks and were then 
scheduled for after-school duty on regular 
assignments. When they became full-time 
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employees in June, the trainees continued 
their academic training at night university 
at reduced tuition. 

Confronted with a similar problem, the 
Civil Service Commission of Honolulu City 
and County has inaugurated a three-year 
training program for engineering draftsmen. 
When graduated, the trainees will qualify as 
journeymen draftsmen and will be pro- 
moted without examination. 

The Province of British Columbia has 
embarked upon two interesting programs, 
one in executive development and the other 
in the trades. The executive development 
program, which has completed its first year, 
extends over three years and includes both 
university training and institutes. The stu- 
dents receive leave of absence with pay and 
a stipend to cover living expenses. The 
training program in the trades is based 
upon examinations which are given to dis- 
cover those areas in which training is most 
needed. Courses are divided into units, with 
examinations at the end of each unit. If the 
trainee passes all the unit courses, he is 
eligible to compete for promotion. 


Employee Relations 


Public personnel agencies continue to 
seek new ways of promoting job satisfac- 
tion and of providing opportunities for 


creativeness. We are realizing more and — 


more that most people will work for more 
than a pay check if they are allowed to use 
their abilities to the fullest extent. 

The Government of Puerto Rico has 
sought to broaden the perspective of its 
employees by authorizing the loan of retire- 
ment funds for cultural tours. It is felt that 
government employees who take advantage 
of this opportunity will come back to their 
jobs not only refreshed but with increased 
understanding of the world they live in. 
These tours may also be awarded to em- 
ployees for outstanding service. 

The State of Georgia has established a 
combined program to reward both employee 
service and suggestions for promoting effi- 
ciency and economy. The program is ad- 
ministered by the Employees Suggestion and 
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Awards Board. Awards may include cer- 
tificates of merit, time off with pay not ex- 
ceeding fifteen days or up to thirty days in 
exceptionally meritorious cases, service cer- 
tificates, or pins, buttons, or other appropri- 
ate emblems. It is interesting to note that 
suggestion awards are to consist of time off 
with pay, rather than the usual cash award. 


Labor Relations 


The increasing unionization of the public 
service has led public employees to request 
many of the same rights as employees in 
private industry. Most public personnel offi- 
cials have not as yet had to deal with labor 
relations to the same extent as have their 
counterparts in private industry. There is 
little doubt, however, that the maintenance 
of good relationships with organized em- 
ployee groups will occupy more and more 
of the public personnel man’s time in the 
years to come. 

There were several noteworthy develop- 
ments during the year. Philadelphia became 
the first major municipality to grant ex- 
clusive bargaining rights to a union repre- 
senting both white collar and blue collar 
workers. Under the terms of an agreement 
signed early in the year, the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees will be the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all departments in which its mem- 
bership constitutes a majority of the em- 
ployees. In Minnesota, recent legislation 
now permits public employees to join unions. 
A decision of the Texas Supreme Court 
upheld the right of municipal employees to 
join a union. In British Columbia, a Board 
of Reference was appointed to advise on 
the establishment of a negotiating or bar- 
gaining system with employee associations. 


Conclusion 


Many of the innovations described here 
may become standard practice in the years 
to come. The fact that they have been tried 
is proof that personnel people are not afraid 
to use imagination. The year 1958 will no 
doubt see further advances in all phases of 
public personnel administration. 








H. Eliot Kaplan 





Why Have Uniform Pay Increases? 


Two New York counties to give larger raises after 
longer service. 





NNUAL SALARY INCREMENTS are now pro- 
A vided in most pay plans in the public 
service. Increases are automatic, although 
some jurisdictions withhold the pay raise if 
the employee’s service has been unsatisfac- 
tory. In general, once a particular plan is 
established it is complacently followed. The 
general reaction is that somehow it must be 
the right thing to do if it is done by most 
business companies and public jurisdictions. 
After a practice has been followed for a 
long time there is a tendency to accept it as 
valid without analytical scrutiny. In other 
words, deviation from the norm is viewed 
with a jaundiced eye; and imaginative de- 
parture from long accepted practice is 
viewed with suspicion. 


; 
Is the Same Raise Either Fair or Wise? 


A level annual increment is easy to apply 
and compute and this is perhaps the main 
reason why the same _ increase—payable 
each year for a number of years—has ap- 
pealed to most fiscal and personnel agencies. 
It is a good guess, however, that few have 
weighed the soundness of the prevalent 
practice. 

The traditional pattern of paying the same 
annual level salary increment to a new en- 
trant after his first year of service as is paid 
to a satisfactory incumbent is unrealistic 
and inequitable. Experience indicates that it 
is usually during the first five years of pub- 
lic employment that the highest rate of turn- 
over occurs. Attractiveness of salary scales 
in private employment together with greater 
flexibility in assignment and promotion make 
the traditional annual increment plan less at- 
tractive to government employees. 


Consultants Suggest “Progressive” 
Increments 


In developing a new pay plan for two 
counties in New York—Nassau and Suffolk 


—Management Services Associates, Inc., 
recommended a new pattern of annual sal- 
ary increments. In place of the level annual 
increase their plan provided for a progressive 
(stepped-up) increment from year to year. 

The significance and implications of the 
innovation will be better understood and ap- 
preciated by an explanation of the previous 
salary plan in operation in Nassau County 
and the effect of the new plan. The old Nas- 
sau County plan provided for 50 salary 
grades with eight annual increments. The 
annual increment was the traditional same 
level amount each year until the maximum 
of the grade was attained. The new MSA 
plan provides for 30 grades with four an- 
nual increments of varying amounts which 
increase from year to year. The fourth in- 
crement is payable at the beginning of the 
fifth year of service in the grade and brings 
the salary up to the maximum of the salary 
grade. 

The following comparisons of the “pro- 
gressive” annual increment plan with the 
“level” annual increment plan indicate the 
contrast. (Old plan had eight level annual 
increments, new plan has four progressive 
annual increments.) 

















I 

Year Old Plan New Plan 
BD Siccdraysis $ 2,580 $ 2,830 
cttw acers 2,718 2,930 
en 2,856 3,070 
ia 2,994 3,270 
Ae 3,132 3,520 
See 3,270 3,520 
: ee 3,408 3,520 
Becisic 3,546 3,520 
Total $24,504 $26,180 
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II 
Year Old Plan New Plan 

| Serene $ 4,525 $ 4,630 
Disk es 4,673 4,810 
c, Serer 4,815 5,040 
: eee 4,960 5,340 
> eee 5,105 5,730 
are 5,250 5,730 
| eer 5,395 5,730 
ee 5,540 5,730 

Total $40,263 $42,740 





How “Level” Increments Affect 
Police Personnel 


The fallacy and illogic of a level annual 
salary increment is eloquently demonstrated 
in the case of the uniformed police force. It 
makes little sense that a “rookie” policeman 
who generally spends his first year of service 
being oriented and trained for police work 
should receive the same annual increment 
(when his training period is about ended) as 








creasing annual salary increment he would 
be far more inclined to remain in the service. 
Furthermore, inherent in the new plan is in 
effect a “built in” automatic modest salary 
increase, which helps in small measure to- 
ward meeting the problem of adjusting sal- 
aries to increasing cost of living as one con- 
tinues in service during the first five years. 
It is not a solution of the problem of an 
“across-the-board” salary adjustment whem 
a general increase might become necessary,. 
but it aids partially in meeting the problem.. 


Counties Adopt “Progressive” Increments: 

The new plan of progressive salary incre- 
ments as proposed by MSA has been 
adopted by Nassau County not only for its. 
patrolmen, but throughout the county serv- 
ice. A similar plan was adopted by Suffolk 
County. The following typical schedules for 
Nassau County indicate how the plan op- 
erates in practice in representative salary 
grades: 











SALARIES ANNUAL INCREMENTS 
Grade Min. Max. Range 1 Z e 4 Longevity 
ee 3,130 3,870 740 110 160 220 250 250 
Lee 4,000 4,950 950 150 200 270 330 330 
‘| re 5,130 6,380 1,250 210 260 330 450 450 
BO eed 6,580 8,080 1,500 260 310 390 540 540 
yo’ ee 9,180 11,080 1,900 360 390 490 660 660 








is paid to a full fledged, experienced, and 
knowledgeable policeman who has served a 
substantial period of time. One cannot gain- 
say the value to the service of the latter’s 
experience compared to the “rookie” police- 
man. Actually, the level annual increment 
represents a smaller percentage of salary in- 
crease to the longer-serving policeman. An 
increment of $250 to a “rookie” receiving 
$4,000 is an increase of 6.25 percent. The 
same increment of $250 to a policeman in 
his fifth year on a salary of $4,750 is an in- 
crease of only 5 percent. The patent inequity 
of the level annual increment has long been 
overlooked. Certainly a new entrant does 
not deserve a greater percentage increase in 
salary than the employee who has served 
longer in the same position and acquired 
more valuable experience. 

There is little doubt that if an employee 
could look forward to a progressively in- 
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The MSA plan also includes a longevity 
increment payable to an employee after five 
years of service at the maximum of his sal- 
ary grade. The longevity increment is the 
fourth or highest increment amount of the 
grade in which the employee has been serv- 
ing for five years. 


In Summary 

It is believed that the proposed progres- 
sive annual increment plan will provide a 
greater incentive for competent employees 
to remain in the county service and dissuade 
them, in many cases, from enticement by 
private employers. The new plan has proved 
popular with appointing authorities and the 
employees. It has been accepted generally 
as logical, practical, and equitable. It is ex- 
pected that the new salary increment plan 
will reduce substantially the employee turn- 
over in the county service. 





New Paths to Progress 


Harris Ellsworth 





The United States Federal Service: 


The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission dis- 
cusses recent improvement in federal personnel 
management and some future plans. 





ECAUSE I have only recently become di- 
B rectly identified with public personnel 
administration, I would like to begin this 
article by stating a few of my personal be- 
liefs. I believe in the rightness, the utter 
soundness, of the merit system as the only 
feasible means of providing an honest, ex- 
perienced, efficient government work force. 
I mean to do everything within my power 
and ability to uphold, defend, and extend 
the competitive career principle in federal 
employment. 

Prior to becoming Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission in April, 1957, I had 
an opportunity to know government people 
in many agencies and in many parts of the 
country as a newspaper publisher and a 
member of Congress. I have always had the 
highest regard for the quality, sincerity, and 
ability of government employees. Now that 
I have become personally acquainted with 
many more people who are working in this 
field, not only has my former high opinion 
of our government people been reaffirmed; 
I am convinced that, taken as a whole, pub- 
lic employees are certainly the equal of— 
and frequently are better than—those en- 
gaged in other employment. 

I know this to be true; I am sure quite a 
number of the citizens of our country know 
it; but I am not satisfied that enough people 
out of our total population of 170 million 
have the high regard and appreciation for 
the civil service and its employees that is de- 
served. 

For a long time the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission and other of our government 
agencies, good-government groups, and or- 
ganizations of government employees have 
recognized their responsibility for upholding 
the prestige of the civil service in the eyes 
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of the public. Much has been accomplished 
in recent years, and I believe that the public 
service is held in much higher public esteem 
today than it was just a few years ago. On 
the other hand, the persistence of some old 
familiar criticisms is evidence that much 
still remains to be done. 

There are several things that we can do 
about this. Obviously we must exert our best 
efforts at all times to give the public the best 
possible service. Furthermore, there is no 
virtue in being modest about our accom- 
plishments. We need to keep the public in- 
formed about what we have done and are 
doing to make the civil service a more effec- 
tive servant of representative government— 
and what’s more, the public has a right to 
know. 

The people should have the facts to en- 
gender a feeling of pride and confidence in 
their government. I believe that such feeling 
about the federal government would be 
strengthened by a more widespread knowl- 
edge of the many legislative and administra- 
tive improvements of far-reaching signifi- 
cance—improvements that have extended 
and strengthened the career service, revital- 
ized recruitment, increased employee incen- 
tives and benefits, and brought about more 
efficient management of the people’s busi- 
ness. I would like to discuss some of the 
more recent accomplishments and some fu- 
ture plans. 


College Recruitment 


As a result of the cooperative efforts of 
the Civil Service Commission and other 
agencies in promoting the new Federal-Serv- 
ice Entrance Examination on the nation’s 
college campuses, more than 106,000 col- 
lege-caliber people have taken our written 
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examinations within less than two years. I 
regard this as ample evidence that the fed- 
eral service is far from the bottom of the 
list of desirable careers in the minds of our 
country’s educated young men and women. 
This program is evidence also that we are 
building strength into the career system— 
making provision today for the trained and 
experienced leaders we will need tomorrow. 


Employee Incentive Awards 


We are fortunate to have a very success- 
ful method of identifying and recognizing 
government employees who make excep- 
tional contributions to public service. I refer 
to the federal employees’ Incentive Awards 
Program, which was one of the most pro- 
gressive features of Public Law 763, known 
as the Fringe Benefits Act of 1954. The Act 
provided for cash and honor awards by 
agencies to employees for beneficial sugges- 
tions and superior performance. It also pro- 
vided for special presidential awards in very 
exceptional cases. 

The agency-awards aspect of this pro- 
gram was launched in the fall of 1954 and 
has been an unqualified success. In the 
thirty-one months between November 1954 
and June 1957, the dollar-value benefits to 
the government from adopted suggestions 
and superior performance totaled $312,000,- 
000. The employees responsible for this in- 
spiring contribution to better government— 
this remarkable stretching of the tax dollar 
—received a total of $16,000,000 in cash 
awards. Truly this is a program in which 
nobody loses and everybody gains. 


The Presidential Gold Medal Award 


A few weeks ago President Eisenhower 
established the third type of award that was 
authorized by the Incentive Awards Act— 
the President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service. The award is to be 
a gold medal, designed by sculptor Thomas 
Hudson Jones who designed the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. It will be the highest 
honor available to civilian career employees 
of the federal government. 

I believe that the prestige value of this 
award is going to be enormous. It is to be 
given only to civilian career employees of 
the government, or to those whose federal 


service can reasonably be considered as ca- 
reer service. Recommendations for the 
award are to be made personally by agency 
heads to a board appointed by the President 
to advise him in the selection of recipients. 
The President’s order specifies that 


. . . the significance and importance of the 
contribution to the government or the public 
interest shall be so outstanding or excep- 
tional that, in the opinion of the board, the 
officer or employee is deserving of greater 
public commendation and recognition than 
that which can be accorded by the head of 
the department or agency in which he is 
employed. 


The presidential awards will not be nu- 
merous—in fact, they are limited to five in 
any one year—but they will definitely be 
news and will reflect great credit on the fed- 
eral career service. 


The Career Executive Program 


In the near future we will set out on an- 
other new path to progress, one which will 
also reflect favorably on the career service 
and particularly on the top-ranking career 
executives, whose competence is the key- 
stone of governmental efficiency. The report 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (bet- 
ter known as the Hoover Commission) em- 
phasized the government’s dependence upon 
men who will make national administration 
their life work, and its need for better meth- 
ods of providing or developing professional 
administrators at the higher levels of the 
civil service. The report also stated that 


. .. prestige attached to government serv- 
ice is the most important intangible which 
can attract to the public service the type of 
men who are so much needed. This is par- 
ticularly important in view of the govern- 
ment’s inability to offer the same financial 
rewards in the top grades of the civil service 
as are offered by private business. 


On August 12, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower issued an executive order establishing 
a Career Executive Committee. This order 
is a first step toward carrying out the major 
objectives of what the President has calied 
“one of the most far-reaching and imagina- 
tive proposals made by the commission.” 
This reference is to the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for the establishment 








of a Senior Civil Service. The plan is now 
called the “Career Executive Program” in- 
stead of the “Senior Civil Service,” because 
it is more accurately descriptive. 

The committee is to prepare proposed 
legislation, executive orders, and regulations 
necessary to establish a clear policy and a 
plan for the operation of a program to im- 
prove selection, compensation, and effective 
use of the government’s top career civil serv- 
ants; to make the civil service more attrac- 
tive as a career to able men and women; and 
to provide for the planned development of 
employees at all levels. 

The order also states that the committee 
shall develop its recommendations in ac- 
cordance with sound merit-system princi- 
ples. Only career civil servants with admin- 
istrative or managerial experience will be 
eligible to participate in the program. For 
the present, selection will be limited to ca- 
reer men and women in grades GS-16, 17, 
and 18. High qualitative standards will be 
applied in their selection and promotion, 
and no political test or qualification may be 
required or considered. 


The 75th Anniversary of the 
Civil Service Act 


The U. S. Civil Service Act was signed on 
January 16, 1883. The Civil Service Com- 
mission believes that the diamond anniver- 
sary of the federal merit system should be 
observed by more than the traditional an- 
nual Civil Service Week. We want to make 
1958 a Civil Service Year. There are many 
compelling reasons why we should make the 
most of this opportunity. 

The public service should expect to at- 
tract a fair share of the nation’s best talent 
to assure the continuity of important pro- 
grams and services. But government juris- 
dictions are frequently at a disadvantage in 
the intense competition for the services of 
good workers in today’s tight labor market. 
In fact, a manpower shortage in some fields 
is forecast for some years to come. Yet pub- 
lic service holds distinct appeals that should 
draw many desirable people if the civil-serv- 
ice story becomes better known. 

Clearly there is a need for an intensive 
educational effort to focus public attention 
on the public service—to develop awareness 
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and appreciation of the services it provides, 
of the satisfying career opportunities it of- 
fers, and of the people who compose it. Rec- 
ognizing the potential of the 75th anniver- 
sary as the occasion for such an effort, we 
are making plans for a broad-scale observ- 
ance of it. The objectives of our Civil Serv- 
ice Year will be to— 


Reemphasize that merit systems play an in- 
dispensable part in representative government, 
and that only an informed public opinion can 
preserve a career system built on the merit 
principle. 

Highlight the advantages of the merit system 
in terms of governmental efficiency, economy, 
and integrity. 

Increase public knowledge of the work 
carried on by government employees and give 
the public an understanding of programs and 
services affecting the day-to-day life of every 
citizen. 

Give government employees increased under- 
standing of the contribution their work makes 
to the welfare of the community, state, and 
nation. 

Stimulate interest in public service as a 
career. 


New Emphasis on Community Relations 


Another activity that is closely related to 
the 75th anniversary observance is the atten- 
tion the Civil Service Commission is giving 
to community relations. Following the lead 
of private industry, federal installations and 
other public jurisdictions have become in- 
creasingly aware in recent years of the need 
for planned community-relations programs. 
The commission is working with representa- 
tives of other interested federal agencies in 
drawing up general principles, guidelines, 
and good examples of activities that will be 
helpful to federal administrators in planning 
and carrying out such programs. 

Like public relations, community relations 
is something an organization has whether it 
is recognized or not. Most federal agencies 
conduct some activities of a community-re- 
lations nature, but few have developed well- 
rounded programs to support specific man- 
agement objectives. There has been hardly 
any interchange of information among agen- 
cies, and there is seldom any provision for 
joint activities of neighbor installations. 

There is a direct connection between 
community relations and personnel manage- 
ment’s responsibility in the field of em- 
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ployee relations. One of the advantages of a 
planned community-relations program is its 
value in keeping employees well informed. 
Employees are a key source of the commu- 
nity’s information about an agency and of 
the agency’s knowledge of community at- 
titudes. 


Conclusion 


In seeking out new paths to progress, we 
should not forget that most of the old paths, 
laid out by our predecessors many years ago, 
still lead in the right direction. Late in the 
year 1883, George William Curtis, one of 
the great leaders of the crusade for civil- 
service reform, said that he doubted if any 
reform of similar scope and importance had 
ever commended itself more rapidly to pub- 
lic approval, and he declared that “nothing 
could more fully justify confident and pa- 
tient reliance upon a persistent and reason- 
able appeal to public opinion than the prog- 
ress of the civil-service reform movement.” 

We are accustomed to think of a newly 
constructed six-lane turnpike as a “new” 
highway—which, of course, it is—but it 
connects the same cities that the old inade- 
quate road did. So it is with our work. Many 
of our so-called new paths to progress today 
are actually the trails surveyed in 1883 
which we have widened and straightened 
and made more efficient for the handling of 
today’s work and today’s problems. This de- 
velopment has been evolutionary in nature. 
It has not been dramatic and probably has 
had neither public understanding nor appre- 
ciation. 

Many of our new paths are in the cate- 
gory of side roads, or what might be called 
development roads. Lately we use another 
term, “fringe benefits,” to describe some of 
these “new paths to progress”—to use the 
words of my title. Most of these are indeed 
new paths, so far as the civil service is con- 
cerned. Until 1953, the principal “fringe 
benefits” were the leave system and the fed- 
eral retirement system. Those paths have 


been straightened and widened, with better 
coverage and increased benefits. Recently 
the splendid low-cost life insurance plan for 
federal employees, unemployment insur- 
ance, and the incentive awards system which 
I mentioned earlier have been added. Under 
survey now, if I may continue the simile, 
with “construction” in the form of congres- 
sional enactment pending, are the group 
health insurance-major medical plan for 
government employees, and a plan for pro- 
viding more extensive employee training. 

All of these benefits for our civil-service 
people are in keeping with the practices of 
enlightened management in nonfederal em- 
ployment. We have very little trouble in sell- 
ing the people as a whole on their value. In 
fact, these benefits are helpful in establish- 
ing the desirability of government employ- 
ment as a Career. 

Less easy to explain or interpret to our 
170 million people is the fact that in our 
country what is commonly referred to as 
“big government” is here to stay. Before 
World War II, our federal government em- 
ployed less than a million people. Now we 
employ more than twice that many. Our 
most difficult path to progress is that main 
line that goes forward into the future in the 
administration, operation, and improvement 
of a civil-service merit system which, al- 
though designed for a relatively small work 
force, must now be adapted to a very large 
work force. To do this successfully we must 
have the continuing approval and support of 
public opinion. We must somehow continue 
that “persistent and reasonable appeal to 
public opinion” that George William Curtis 
spoke about. 

How shall this be done? Since the people 
we serve are our partners in progress, I 
think our formula for answering this ques- 
tion need be no more complicated than this: 
We should always do everything in our 
power to let the people know what it is we 
seek to achieve; why we seek to achieve it; 
and how it will benefit everyone. 








Typing Tests: Visual Copy vs. Recordings 


Meyer Shultz and Marcia Boynton 


Study indicates differential should be given on typ- 
ing test from recordings. Results of particular in- 
terest to blind typists. 








YPING AND STENOGRAPHY are two occu- 

pations which have been with us not 
for decades but for centuries. Henry Mill, 
the first person to think up the idea of a 
typewriter and to make a model, was 
granted a patent by Queen Anne of Engiand 
in 1714. Stenography is even more ancient, 
shorthand having been used to record the 
speeches of Roman orators such as Cicero. 
One might deduce that the evaluations of 
skills in these fields have long been accom- 
plished and that there are no problems 
worthy of the psychologist and the test tech- 
nician. 

Yet the reverse is true. There are still 
many problems that involve the skills in 
which psychologists are trained and that de- 
mand ingenuity on the part of the test tech- 
nicians. Examples of studies in which the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has been en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the past few 
years are: 


1. The use of machine-scored tests of 
stenography. 

2. A study conducted by the General Serv- 
ices Administration to determine whether it is 
feasible to retrain typists on the Dvorak key- 
board. 

3. Studies of test standards for both typists 
and stenographers. 

4. The present study of the relative evalua- 
tion of blind transcribers as compared with 
sighted typists. 


In the United States there are about 2 
million women as well as over a hundred 
thousand men who work in occupations var- 
iously designated as typist, stenographer or 
secretary. The presence of this multitude of 
typists and stenographers is coupled with a 
demand for still more. The shortage is so 
intense that the services of the handicapped 
are in demand here even more than in other 
fields. While some critics say that this short- 
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age may be solved in one of two ways— 
either by automation or by the employment 
of women stenographers over 25—the gov- 
ernment is faced with the fact that a short- 
age does exist and will continue into the 
foreseeable future. 

The increased use of dictating-machine 
equipment may have partly solved the ste- 
nography shortage, but it has not helped the 
typing shortage. A busy executive or scien- 
tist may now dictate into a recording ma- 
chine whenever and wherever he desires. 
The use of recordings seems to be on the 
increase, with a consequent rise in the job 
opportunities for persons to transcribe them. 

In the federal civil service, there is now 
no separate examination for these transcrib- 
ers except for blind persons. When an open- 
ing arises for a position as dictating-ma- 
chine transcriber, typists as well as transcrib- 
ers are considered for appointment. 

To make a long story a bit shorter, we 
investigated the merits of a claim by repre- 
sentatives of the blind, that even experi- 
enced sighted transcribers would make 
much lower scores on typing from record- 
ings than on typing from printed copy. 
Thus, their scores on typing from printed 
copy would be an overestimate of their per- 
formance on typing from recordings. If this 
is sO, some adjustment of scores would seem 
to be called for whenever the typing ability 
of any person, sighted or not, is examined 
by means of recordings. 

While our study has general applicability 
to all typing examinations based on re- 
cordings, in the federal civil service its ap- 
plicability is limited to blind transcribers, 
because sighted typists are not tested by 
recordings. The reasons for our not admin- 
istering a transcribing test to sighted typists 
are many; they include the additional cost 
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of administration, and the fact that rela- 
tively few sighted typists are trained by 
schools in transcribing. 

We undertook to determine the nature 
and degree of differences between the task 
of typing from printed copy and the task 
of typing from a record. We were not con- 
cerned in this study with the handicap suf- 
fered by a typist as a result of being blind, 
but rather with the disadvantage experienced 
by any typist as a result of competing 
through transcription. We undertook to 
eliminate, or at least reduce, any loss in 
score caused solely by the use of different 
examination methods. 


Comparison of Tests and of Procedures 


In order to describe the problems in 
equating scores between the two kinds of 
tests, let us first compare the procedure as 
of the date of our study: 

For the typist test, the competitor was 
given instructions for the test and was told 
to study them for 3 minutes; she then had 
3 minutes for adjusting her typewriter and 
for practicing. 

The typist competitor was next told to 
turn her paper over and read the test. After 
this she was directed to type the test re- 
peatedly for 10 minutes. 

By contrast, the transcriber was given a 
recording of both the test and the instruc- 
tions. She listened to the entire recording; 
she adjusted her typewriter and practiced. 
She then transcribed the test material re- 
peatedly for 10 minutes. 

The points of difference between tran- 
scribed tests and copied tests, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The seconds that the transcriber must wait 
before hearing the first word of the test are a 
loss not suffered by the typist; the transcriber 
loses seconds again when she completes her first 
typing of the test and returns to its beginning 
to continue for the remainder of her 10 
minutes. 

2. The transcriber is limited by the record’s 
tempo of words, whereas the typist can read as 
rapidly as she chooses. 

3. Whereas the typist sees the desired spell- 
ing and capitalization, the transcriber must 
furnish them and is subject to error at each 
such point. 
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The Research Design 


In developing the research design, we 
recognized that the optimum situation would 
be to have test forms that are equal in dif- 
ficulty, and to have testing conditions equal 
in all respects other than the one under 
study. 

For this comparison, we used two test 
forms that had been constructed with a view 
to being equal; we administered each one 
as in the transcriber examination and as in 
the typist examination. One form was tran- 
scribed by half of our trial groups; the other 
form by the other half. In order to cancel 
out any effect of practice, the groups were 
further divided, half beginning with the 
typist procedures. Because differences in 
test forms, in sequence, and in ability of our 
various groups could possibly be masked 
through the interaction of these variables, 
we included a third form as a typing test for 
all groups. 

It may be argued that our study should 
have been based on the performance of 
blind typists. Our immediate need, however, 
was to determine score differences resulting 
from differences in the manner of taking the 
test.. A study based on blind typists could 
not furnish evidence as to the scores they 
could have earned if copying. 

Decision had to be made as to the kinds 
of transcribing machines to be included. 
There is a wide variety of machines, and 
we recognized the possibility that the kind 
of machine might affect performance. It 
was decided to conduct the experimental 
program on two widely used makes of 
equipment. 

Two agencies were found that had rela- 
tively large groups using the Gray Audo- 
graph and two that had such groups using 
the Ediphone. These groups contained 66 
sighted transcribers who worked primarily 
on typing from recordings. 

The two transcriber pools that use Gray 
machines were divided to permit adminis- 
tration of the tests in the four sequences, 
that is, varying the two test forms and the 
two tasks; the two Edison transcriber pools 
were similarly divided. 

At the beginning of each session, the pur- 
pose of the study was explained to the 





federal employees participating and appre- 
ciation of their cooperation was expressed. 
They were assured that their scores would 
be confidential. 

Each paper was scored as to speed and 
accuracy and the scores were combined. For 
the purposes of this study the papers were 
scored throughout, regardless of how low 
the rating. 

In our scoring tables, a speed of 80 or 
more gross words per minute is rated as 
100; other speeds receive speed scores 
twenty points higher than the gross number 
of words typed per minute. The accuracy 
score is based on the ratio of errors to 
amount typed. For example, a paper with 
a speed of 50 gross words per minute and 
having ten errors would be given a score of 


80. 


Comparison of Test Scores 


The analysis for comparing typing from 
recordings with typing from copy had to 
include analysis of differences between 
groups, between test forms, and between 
sequences in which tests were given. 

As has been stated, we divided our 66 
employees into eight groups. Great differ- 
ences in ability among the eight groups are 
indicated by their performance on the third 
test that all took last. In speed of typing 
from copy, the group averages ranged from 
75 to 88; and the accuracy averages ranged 
from 65 to 88. 

In length of experience in transcribing, 
the median for the 31 Gray operators was 
3 years 1 month; median for 35 Edison op- 
erators was 1 year 8 months. 

The effect of habitual transcribing with 
little or no copying was pointed out by 
some transcribers. They said that after they 
do only transcribing they reach a point 
where transcribing is so natural and copying 
is so relatively unnatural as to offset some of 
the usual advantages of copying. This effect 
of continuous experience would tend to 
depress printed-copy scores; but we found 
that employees’ printed-copy scores were 
much higher than their transcribing scores. 
It may be concluded that the difference in 
scores would be even greater if this factor 
did not operate. 

The three test forms present about equal 
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difficulty for copy, according to the nearly 
equal average speed ratings on them. In ac- 
curacy, however, they differ somewhat more 
widely (73, 79, and 74). 

We looked for any differences that might 
result from sequences in which the tests 
were given. Originally it seemed that em- 
ployees who transcribed first made better 
scores than employees who took the typing 
test first. Reference to the scores on the 
third test, however, indicated that the dif- 
ference between the typing abilities of the 
groups could reasonably account for this 
apparent effect. 

We made over-all comparisons of the 
ratings of the 66 employees on tests they 
copied and tests they transcribed. In speed, 
the average transcription score was about 
55, which was 28 points lower than the 
average printed-copy score. In accuracy the 
average transcription score was 45 points 
lower (31 as compared with 76). The cor- 
relation of speed of copying with speed of 
transcribing was .58. 


Analysis of Differences 


As we have indicated, all persons took the 
same printed-copy form as the last part of 
the testing session. With this as a statistical 
control, all differences between the variables 
considered in the research design were ana- 
lyzed; that is, the difference in sequences of 
administration, difference in forms, differ- 
ence in machines (Gray or Edison), and 
difference between scores on typing from 
recordings and typing from printed-copy. 
The only difference found to be significant 
was that between typing from printed copy 
and typing from recording; it was significant 
at the 5 percent level. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


We arrived at the following conclusions 
and recommendations. In the interest of 
securing efficient dictating-machine tran- 
scribers, and in fairness to transcriber com- 
petitors, we felt that some adjustment in 
examination scores should be made at once. 
To the extent that differences in scores re- 
sult clearly from differences in examination 
procedures, scores should be adjusted. Com- 
parisons of scores left no doubt that tran- 
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arly scribers should be given a differential, espe- an adjustment that could well continue after 
ac- cially when typists and transcribers are improvements are introduced in the record- 
ore listed on one combined register. ings, etc. Moreover, any overcompensation 
We recommend a conservative differential might have permitted some blind transcrib- 
ght of 15 points in the speed score. Accuracy ers to be appointed who were actually in- 
ests scores are now being keyed to the aug- ferior to sighted persons appointed with the 
>m- mented speed scores; this automatically same examination score. This situation we 
tter means higher accuracy scores. wished to avoid in the interests of morale 
ing Our choice of 15 as the differential to as well as efficiency. 
the recommend was relatively arbitrary—it is We have also looked into the transcribing 
lif- somewhat below the minimum difference test and hope to again compare it with the 
the (17.1) found for any group. A few more typing test after improvements are made, so 
his points could have been given, but we be- as to determine the correctness of the dif- 
lieved it better to be conservative and have ferential. 
the 
1ey 
ed, 
Dut 
the 
the A Singular Presentation . . . 
- Does a herd of springbok or a swarm of bees say “I” or “we” when they 
decide to charge an elephant or to look for a new queen? And if these 
of creatures perform neither of these operations, their lapses are perhaps due 
to the fact that they have never decided whether they are a single mind 
with a lot of different thoughts (a calculating machine), or a lot of minds 
with only one thought (a political party). In either case they are a good 
deal better off than a committee, which consists of several minds without 
he one thought between them....And we have nouns of collection, a herd 
of of sheep, a pride of lions, a school of whales, a waste-paper basket of public 
val servants, in order to use singular forms as often as we can....On many 
les occasions, however, a singular form is an indication of loose and careless 
\a- thinking. In this country we often allude to “the African,” “the European,” 
of “the Indian,” in order to pretend to ourselves that groups of people can con- 
re veniently be summed up in a single generalization. We may sometimes find 
ad ourselves saying, “The Frenchman is a great lover” or “The Italian lives on 
- spaghetti,” although we know that these generalizations are nonsense. We 
y do not think of saying “The bus driver is taller than the policeman,” as a 
: generalization, because we know some tall policemen and some short bus 
nt drivers. Nor, even if 90 per cent of the men who build roads smoke pipes, 
py would we say “The road engineer smokes a pipe” because we are aware 
nt that some road engineers prefer to breathe air through their lungs. There- 
fore we may use singular nouns and verbs when we are talking about deci- 
sions, but we should use the singular with great caution when we are describ- 
ing groups of people.—Excerpts from “English in Your Service,” a regular 
feature of The Public Servant, official organ of The Public Servants’ Asso- 
ns ciation of South Africa. The writer is H. K. Girling, Senior Lecturer in Eng- 
of lish, University of the Witwatersrand. 
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Positive Recruiting Pays 


Sid Panush 





Securing qualified applicants for the public service 
involves more than writing news releases or adver- 
tisements. 





HERE ARE NOT very many papers or 

books on the subject of recruitment. Of 
the few that can be found, however, there 
is general agreement as to the importance 
of the subject. Recruiting Applicants for the 
Public Service has this to say: “Unless can- 
didates of capacity and character are per- 
suaded to present themselves for examina- 
tion, no subsequent management will produce 
a high-grade public service. This fact has long 
been recognized and recruitment is every- 
where regarded as the core of the personnel 
process.”! “No element of the career service 
system is more important,” concludes the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel. “A recruitment policy improp- 
erly analyzed or inconsistently determined 
can wreck the entire personnel program.”? 


What Is Recruitment? 


Let us begin with Webster. He defines it 
as “. . . the strengthening or supplying with 
fresh or additional men.” Recruiting Appli- 
cants for the Public Service says public re- 
cruitment is “that process through which 
suitable candidates are induced to compete 
for appointments to the public service.” 
Both of these definitions are satisfactory. 
Both are correct. Neither imply nor indicate 
any limit to recruitment activity. The limita- 
tions have been supplied by ourselves— 
through our inadequate understanding of 
what it takes to supply additional men or to 
induce men to compete. 

Major changes in our concepts are re- 
quired. For example, we must understand 
that recruitment is not an integral part of 
selection. Selection is, rather, a part of re- 


1 Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service 
(Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1942), p. 1. 

?Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, Better Government Personnel (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 37. 
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cruitment. Recruitment is not the first step 
in the employment program. The employ- 
ment program itself is the essence of re- 
cruitment. Advertising and publicity are not 
recruiting per se. These are tools to be used 
in a recruitment program. Policies and pro- 
cedures of the agency are not apart and 
separate from recruitment, but they have 
definite and distinct effects upon recruit- 
ment. The actions and decisions of the 
agency cannot be made in an ivory-tower 
atmosphere, but must be made with full 
knowledge of the labor market and attitudes 
of the public and employees. Recruitment 
is not to be segregated or set apart as a unit 
in an agency to be called upon only when 
all phases of the program have been com- 
pleted. Rather, recruitment is the initiator 
in the solution of personnel procurement 
problems, the coordinator and director of 
action all through the process. Recruitment 
activities are not directed solely outside the 
agency. Rather, recruitment is earnestly 
concerned with all phases of the planning 
and operations within the agency. It must 
be understood, also, that the public per- 
sonnel agency is not separate from the ad- 
ministrative system. The personnel agency 
is deeply concerned with and affected by 
salary and legislative actions and should 
have a voice in decisions of this kind. And 
finally, recruitment is not something that is 
turned on and off at will, but is a continu- 
ing thing. The absence of good recruitment 
does more than leave a void; it initiates the 
development of bad recruitment. 


What Is “Positive Recruitment?” 

The need for recruitment activity by pub- 
lic personnel agencies has been recognized 
since the beginning of the civil service re- 
form movement. In the early days, however, 
it was conceived of in negative terms—in 
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terms of keeping out the unfit. It was as- 
sumed that the fit would seek and find the 
government as an employer. In more recent 
years, the concept of positive recruitment 
has been espoused. This concept developed 
as it was realized that the best qualified did 
not just naturally gravitate to government 
employment. 

The proponents of the “positive recruit- 
ment” concept recognized that recruitment 
was not an isolated aspect of a personnel 
program. They envisioned a broad concept. 
They recognized, for example, the effect of 
labor market, promotional policy, pay plan, 
classification plan, and testing program 
upon recruitment. They were aware that re- 
cruitment was a crucial aspect of personnel 
administration, intimately involved with 
every other aspect. 

In establishing guide lines for a positive 
recruitment program these proponents pro- 
posed two classes of activity: anticipatory 
recruitment and direct recruitment. The 
former activity was designed through the 
use of publicity and advertising devices to 
build favorable attitudes toward the public 
service without reference to any particular 
examination. The latter had to do with 
what is today commonly understood as “re- 
cruitment,” i.e., advertising or publicizing 
specific examinations or groups of examina- 
tions for the purpose of attracting candi- 
dates to compete. 

It should be noted that a strong incon- 
sistency exists. The concept of “positive re- 
cruitment,” as indicated above, are broad; 
the classification into two phases is narrow 
—limited, in fact, to various publicity and 
advertising techniques such as brochures, 
leaflets, newspapers, and radio releases, etc. 
That the concept of recruitment was not 
clear is further evidenced by the fact that 
in spite of the above classification positive 
recruitment was supposed to be concerned 
with handling of inquiries, determination 
and forecasting personnel needs, and the ap- 
plication procedure. These are functions 
consistent with a broad philosophy of re- 
cruitment, not a narrow definition as indi- 
cated by the twofold classification. 

The positive recruitment era can be cate- 
gorized by lofty and broad definitions of 
recruitment but narrowly defined actions. 
Their ideas were strong but the practice was 


weak. And as time went on, the recruitment 
concepts were forgotten as agencies utilized 
the recruitment techniques. This was easy 
to do as utilization of techniques required 
no basic overhaul of civil service organiza- 
tion and structure. It was only necessary to 
assign “publicity” to a staff man or men 
and to go on the same as before. It is sad to 
note that the basic organization of civil 
service agencies today is essentially the 
same as it was 40 years ago. There have 
been superficial modifications—we have 
added machine operation, for example, but 
the machines only perform more quickly the 
same tasks we have always performed. 


What Is “Total Recruitment?” 


Newspaper, radio, and television publicity 
cannot solve recruiting problems. It is only 
when we approach our recruitment prob- 
lem as a “total” from all points—inside as 
well as outside—that we can begin to make 
progress. 

Actually there is nothing new or startling 
in this approach. Private industry is well 
aware of its benefits and it is now a basic 
approach in many progressive companies. 
Industry is far ahead of government in 
utilizing progressive merchandising and 
marketing concepts and techniques to de- 
termine what the public wants and in or- 
ganizing their companies in a manner which 
is consistent with supplying these needs ef- 
ficiently. They know how important it is 
that the product be right if they are to sell 
it. They understand the futility of advertis- 
ing buggy whips in a “thunderbird” era. 

“Total recruitment” is based on the rec- 
ognition and acceptance by the agency of 
its prime responsibility to secure the best 
qualified persons for the jurisdictions. A 
total recruitment program requires that: 


1. There must be full use of all of agency 
resources, not merely publicity or advertis- 
ing. All civil service activities affect recruit- 
ment. Decisions and policies in any and all 
departments may grossly affect recruitment 
results. Not only what the department says 
but what it does—and doesn’t—do is im- 
portant. It is this clear, omnipresent aware- 
ness of the role and purpose of recruitment 
in the agency that typifies the “total re- 
cruitment” concept. 








2. Each step in the selection process must 
be considered as a part of recruitment; the 
recruitment point of view must be brought 
in at the beginning—not the ending. 

3. Recruitment must be considered as a 
long-range as well as a short-range activity. 

4. The needs and desires of the popula- 
tion must be considered in establishing pro- 
grams. 

5. An organization must be established 
to further these ends. 


Some Examples of “Total Recruitment” 


The value of a total approach to solving 
recruitment problems is exemplified in the 
new federal service entrance examination. 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, follow- 
ing an analysis of needs of the colleges and 
the students, modified the examination it- 
self. In an article concerning the examina- 
tion, Henry Reining remarked that “the ex- 
amination was the indispensable gimmick. 
Without it, one is inclined to feel the results 
of all the recruiting would have been much 
less fruitful.”? The success of the program 
was based on two factors: (1) an under- 
standing of what the people wanted; (2) a 
willingness to modify internal operations. 
Advertising and publicity—while important 
—were only a part of this recruitment pro- 
gram. It is very obvious that securing quali- 
fied applicants for the federal service in 
this case involved much more than the writ- 
ing of brochures, releases, or newspaper ad- 
vertising. The success of the program was 
the result of a fundamental understanding 
that no advertising can be better than the 
product and that product improvement, 
conforming with consumer needs and de- 
sires, is the first step toward recruitment 
success. 

Another example may be taken from the 


*Henry Reining, Jr., “The FSEE: The Uni- 
versity Point of View,” Public Administration 
Review, Winter, 1956. 
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files of the Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The problem of securing 
Junior Engineering Aids had been a severe 
and recurring one for several years. The 
problem was solved by studying the labor 
market and by developing new require- 
ments, a training course, and different ex- 
amining procedures. Following a meeting 
of the operating department head with offi- 
cials of the Civil Service Department, the 
plan was put into effect. Whereas advertis- 
ing results had been completely negligible 
prior to the study, a minimum of advertising 
of the new program was highly successful. 
Within one month, 30 trainees were on the 
job and the Department reported them to be 
extremely satisfactory. A second campaign 
proved equally successful. 


Conclusion 


Advertising and publicity are not solu- 
tions per se to recruitment problems. Suc- 
cess depends to a considerable extent upon 
what is being advertised and publicized. 

Progressive managements in private in- 
dustry have learned this and in the last 10 
years a revolution in approach to this prob- 
lem has taken place. More and more the 
sales function of industry has been brought 
into the preliminary planning stages. In 
many instances, sales suggest the product to 
be produced. 

Government has been slow to recognize 
the change in the market scene. It still ap- 
proaches the employee market as it did 40 
years ago—and the employee market today 
is different—just as other markets are dif- 
ferent. A change in concept and perhaps a 
change in organization is called for. 

The time for a critical appraisal of civil 
service is long past due. It is time for a 
serious questioning concerning functions 
performed. It is hoped the concept of “total 
recruitment” will be of some help in this 
direction. 





Think or Thimk .. . 


Education is to unsettle men’s minds, widen their horizons, inflame their 
intellect, teach them to think straight, if possible, but to think nevertheless. 


—ROBERT K. HUTCHINS. 
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Albert H. Aronson 





A New Look at Retirement Plans 


Can we reduce the number of separate retirement 
systems ... 
pensions... 
tirement? 


maintain the purchasing power of 
establish acceptable criteria for re- 





HIS IS NOT INTENDED as a technical 
"iets of public retirement plans. I 
propose merely to take a hurried backward 
glance and a brief over-all look at the current 
situation, and then to identify some salient 
problems. These are the need for re-examin- 
ing survivor protection provisions in the 
light of social patterns and the economic 
status of the aged, the coordination of public 
retirement plans and the social security sys- 
tem, the multiplicity of public systems, the 
maintenance of purchasing power of pen- 
sions in the light of historic and current in- 
flationary trends, and the pros and cons of 
flexible and mandatory retirement ages.} 

It is just 100 years ago, in 1857, that the 
first public retirement system was estab- 
lished in the United States—a police pen- 
sion system in New York City. The first 
general British retirement act, called the 
Superannuation Act, was passed in 1834, 
although special retirement allowances had 
been given to some officials previously. The 
first state to adopt a retirement system was 
Massachusetts in 1911. The U. S. Civil 
Service Retirement Act was passed in 1920, 
and the Canadian Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act in 1924. 

Various types of pensions go back in his- 
tory, shading into royal grants to old soldiers 
and courtiers. Public retirement systems 
were primarily a development of public 
service career systems in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The growth of 
civil service systems was followed by the 
establishment of retirement systems. The 
retirement plans were for the most part 
tied-in but not necessarily coterminous with 
coverage of the civil service system. 


*The opinions expressed in this paper are 
those of the author and do not necessarily rep- 
resent the views of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Pension systems were established in the 
public service before they were established 
generally in industry. The relationship be- 
tween public practice and industrial prac- 
tice with respect to retirement has under- 
gone a marked shift over a generation. Be- 
fore the advent of social security, public 
retirement plans, limited in extent and in 
benefits though they were, nevertheless rep- 
resented an advantage in public employment 
under civil service over employment in in- 
dustry. In part, this compensated for lower 
public pay scales. Retirement plans consti- 
tuted one of the major attractions of the 
public service in recruitment and retention 
of employees. 

Today the lag between pay in government 
and pay in industry persists. In fact, if one 
takes pay during the 1930’s as a basis, there 
is a greater disparity today. But now, in- 
stead of public retirement systems constitut- 
ing a major advantage of public employ- 
ment, there is, often, perhaps generally, no 
advantage to the public servant in this re- 
spect. In fact, social security combined with 
supplemental company plans may be more 
attractive than the public retirement system 
alone. I should point out, however, that 
benefits under a number of public retire- 
ment plans are above the general average in 
industry. On the other hand, one could 
point to a few industrial patterns, including 
coverage under social security and company 
plans, which provide more generous bene- 
fits than any public system. This is certainly 
the case in some plans for executives. 

In the United States in 1950, social se- 
curity coverage through voluntary agree- 
ment was extended to state and local em- 
ployees not covered by retirement systems. 
In 1954, the Social Security Act was 
amended to permit coverage by Old-Age 








and Survivors’ Insurance of public employ- 
ees covered by a state or local system. This 
requires approval by state law and the ac- 
tion of the majority of those covered by the 
system. There are 2,100,000 employees now 
covered under OASI through voluntary 
agreements. Of this number approximately 
1,100,000 are covered only by OASI, and 
1,000,000 are also covered by state or local 
systems. This latter figure includes about 
350,000 covered by systems which were 
dissolved in order to take advantage of the 
1950 amendments and then were reinstated. 
April 1957 estimates of the Social Security 
Administration also show about 30,000 state 
and local employees covered by systems 
added after the employees were under OASI 
coverage. At the same time there were over 
600,000 state and local employees under 
previously existing retirement systems, who 
came under OASI through the provisions 
in the 1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


Superannuation and Survivorship 


Within our lifetime, security of the indi- 
vidual against the hazards of old-age and of 
family dependency because of the death or 
disability of the wage earner, has become 
recognized as a social responsibility. Gen- 
eral social insurance systems, first estab- 
lished in the late nineteenth century, have 
been broadened in coverage and in benefits. 
In the United States, the social security sys- 
tem, established in 1935, has attained almost 
universal coverage. Such social insurance 
systems now usually contain provisions not 
merely for pensions to the superannuated, 
but important survivorship benefits to the 
dependents of covered workers and disabil- 
ity benefits. 

The increase in both the number and 
proportion of aged persons in the popula- 
tion in recent years has focused attention 
upon problems of the older worker, includ- 
ing, but not confined to, the aged. There has 
been speculation as to whether the propor- 
tion of the aged will increase in the future. 
The consensus appears to be that it will in 
the near future. It is debatable whether the 
proportion of the aged will continue to in- 
crease or will ultimately stabilize if the cur- 
rent high fertility rate continues. In either 
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case, the absolute number of the aged in 
the population will increase. Medical devel- 
opments, which have resulted in the in- 
creased proportion of the aged in the popu- 
lation, may continue to accelerate and thus 
further increase this proportion. In any 
event, we have to face the question as to 
whether the prolonging of human life is to 
be a boon to the individual and a service to 
society, or a period of misery for the indi- 
vidual and a burden to society. 

Recent attention to the problem of the 
older worker has extended to the question 
of the employment of the aged worker. In 
this connection, I propose later to touch on 
the subject of mandatory and flexible re- 
tirement ages. However, a stimulating re- 
cent study The Economic Status of the 
Aged? points out that the core of the prob- 
lem is not that of employment of the aged 
but that of economic assistance. It main- 
tains: 


It is essential to suppress that basic stereo- 
type of the aged that depicts a somewhat 
bitter old man who has been forced into 
involuntary retirement by age, thus depriv- 
ing society of potential production and 
depriving the individual of income, of pur- 
pose, and of happiness itself. Such persons 
exist. But they are not typical, nor are they 
even close to the core of the aged problem. 


The book calls attention to the fact that 
the aged are not a homogenous group but 
consist of several important subgroups each 
with special characteristics and problems. It 
concludes: 


Chief among them, in order of impor- 
tance are those who are victims of the 
following sources of economic distress; 
widowhood, illness, and obsolescence of 
their skills. 


eee emer eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeseseses 


It is obvious that much more attention 
should be given to the problems of aged 
women. Women substantially outnum- 
bered men in the upper age brackets in 
1952, and unrelated females were the 
largest single group in the aged popula- 
tion. Furthermore the disparity between 
the numbers of men and women is ex- 
pected to grow dramatically in the period 
when those presently living reach old age. 


? Peter O. Steiner and Robert Dorfman, The 
Economic Status of the Aged (Berkeley and 
hae Sonus University of California Press, 
1 Dy. 
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But the mere size of the disparity pre- 
sented in the demographic estimates un- 
derestimates the magnitude of the prob- 
lem because of the tendency of women to 
marry men several years their senior. It 
will not be long before a majority of the 
economic units over 65 are unrelated fe- 
males, the great majority of them widows. 


These various facts lead to the conclusion 
that our public retirement plans must be 
re-examined in terms of their survivorship 
provisions. These provisions may be less im- 
portant in respect to aged women at some 
future date when the growing employment 
of married women has enabled them to 
build up individual protection. They are of 
current and continuing importance in re- 
spect to surviving dependents on the death 
of the wage earner prior to retirement. So- 
cial thinking in this respect, for example, 
reflected in the Social Security Act, differs 
from that reflected in the earlier public 
retirement plans and in some current ones. 


Coordination of Public Retirement Plans 
and Social Security 


Since the establishment of social security, 
there has been a growth of private pension 
plans supplementing the modest level of 
basic protection under Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. In 1935, there were about 
1°000 private pension plans in the United 
States covering about two and one-half mil- 
lion workers. By now the number of private 
plans is about 20,000 and they cover over 
fourteen million workers. 

Unlike the typical arrangement in private 
industry, in the federal service the civil serv- 
ice retirement system is not coordinated 
with social security. There is no application 
of OASI coverage to give continuity of pro- 
tection to the workers who move into and 
out of federal employment. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has urged the establishment of 
a relationship which would continue a strong 
civil service retirement system for federal 
employees that would be both financially 
and administratively independent, and at 
the same time coordinate this system with 
the OASI system so as to give social security 
protection to federal employees. 

A recommendation for OASI coverage 
for federal employees was previously made 
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by the Committee on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel created by the 82d Con- 
gress. Its report in 1954 stated: 


Old-age and survivors’ insurance cover- 
age should be extended to employment 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
with the civil-service retirement system 
modified to take into account that old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits would be 
payable. This would considerably improve 
the overall retirement and survivor pro- 
tection of Federal employees; strengthen 
the civil-service retirement system for the 
fulfillment of its essential role in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government; 
and eliminate serious inequities in benefit 
payments which now occur. 


The number of employees who shift be- 
tween private industry and the public serv- 
ice is considerable. There are no data on the 
precise number. However, turnover statis- 
tics of the state civil service and merit sys- 
tems indicate a median annual turnover of 
about 25 percent. Separations in the federal 
service have averaged over 500,000 a year 
in the last five years, declining below that 
figure in the last year. In the calendar year 
1956 the turnover rate was about 19 per- 
cent. 

Many employee organizations have op- 
posed the coordination of public retirement 
systems and social security because of fears 
that this would result ultimately in lesser 
benefits to employees. Even though the cur- 
rent basis of coordination might provide 
equal or better protection than the retire- 
ment system alone, there is belief in some 
quarters that the establishment of the social 
security coverage would retard the future 
development of the civil service retirement 
system or result in retrogression. This has 
not been the history in industry. The effec- 
tive relationship that has been developed 
between OASI and private staff retirement 
plans in industry has dispelled fears that 
were expressed when the OASI program 
was established. At that time some persons 
claimed that OASI would undermine pri- 
vate plans. Experience has proved that so- 
cial security is a stimulus to the development 
of staff retirement plans. It is recognized as 
a strong base upon which various forms of 
additional protection can be built. 

Since the Social Security Act was 
amended to permit coverage of public em- 








ployees under OASI while they were cov- 
ered by a siate or local system, there has 
been increasing use of the provision with 
resultant coordinate plans that are of bene- 
fit to the employees in their jurisdictions. 

Whether in any particular jurisdiction the 
adoption of OASI coverage might adversely 
affect the existing retirement provisions is a 
matter which would have to be examined 
within the jurisdiction, considering the leg- 
islative attitude toward retirement benefits. 
It is clear, however, that the general alarm 
initially expressed by public employees, 
particularly those under police and fire re- 
tirement systems, is diminishing and that 
there is a growing recognition of the value 
of a coordinated approach. In 1956 and 
1957 amendments to the Social Security Act 
were enacted specifically to permit coverage 
of police and firemen in ten states and 
Hawaii. 

A corresponding need is for establishment 
of supplemental retirement plans by juris- 
dictions that are now covered only by OASI. 
The view of the Committee on Retirement 
Policy for Federal Personnel that “the Fed- 
eral Government as the largest single em- 
ployer in the country should provide for 
the public servant a level of benefits com- 
mensurate with those afforded by progres- 
sive management in American Industry,” is 
also worthy of consideration as a policy for 
other public jurisdictions. The Committee 
added: 


The experience gained in industry and 
in other areas of employment has demon- 
strated that it is practicable to establish 
and maintain such a level of benefits. By 
supplementing the Civil Service Retirement 
benefits with those provided under OASI, 
the [federal] employee would be assured 
of an improved well rounded program of 
protection. 


In June, 1957, the Executive Board of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada adopted a 
Resolution suggesting retirement provisions 
for local government coordinated with so- 
cial security. The Resolution states: 


. . . PERSONNEL AND PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT. Public administrators and the 
general public more and more are recog- 
nizing that governmental units are encoun- 
tering difficulty in obtaining and retaining 
technically qualified employees. The com- 
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pensation offered by private enterprise to 
those embarking on a career, consisting of 
in-service-training, promotion policies, lib- 
eral paid vacations, valuable retirement and 
pension privileges, investment privileges, 
and a host of fringe benefits, are such that 
few governmental units are in position to 
compete for the type of employee sought 
and needed in modern public administra- 
tion. 

Many local governments are not finan- 
cially able to pay the compensation re- 
quired to attract career employees but offer 
as an alternative inducement to enter public 
service superannuation pay or retirement 
income. 

It is suggested that: (1) public adminis- 
trators recognize that a present competi- 
tion exists for qualified personnel and that 
failure to more nearly meet competitive 
rates of compensation and provide for 
meritorious promotions at an accelerated 
schedule, and to grant reasonable fringe 
benefits for employees who perform effi- 
ciently and competently, can result in 
inferior technical and administrative staffs 
to the detriment of public administration 
generally; (2) governmental units should 
recognize the merit of providing super- 
annuation, pension or retirement income 
as a supplement to federal social security 
benefits. Such provisions are importantly 
essential in effectuating a policy of econ- 
omy and efficiency in public administra- 
tion. 


Multiplicity of Systems 


One of the aspects of public retirement 
systems that needs re-examination is the 
multiplicity of systems. I have not been able 
to find any current data on the number of 
such systems, but a study about fifteen years 
ago showed that there were almost two 
thousand in the United States. 

There are two disadvantages to this situa- 
tion. The first is the interference with mo- 
bility of employment among public jurisdic- 
tions. The second is the increased costs of 
administration. I was recently told on a 
visit to one of our medium sized states that 
there were 150 public retirement systems in 
that state. 

About half of the states have desirable 
provisions making the state retirement sys- 
tem available to local as well as state em- 
ployees, mandatorily or on the basis of local 
option. In general, the state-wide teacher’s 
retirement systems permit transfer and 
credit for out-of-state service. Other plans 
have reciprocal features which minimize 
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the undesirable effects of multiplicity of sys- 
tems. 

Provisions for vesting rights after a cer- 
tain number of years of service tend to 
minimize the effect of retirement plans in 
preventing mobility of employment. 

Great Britain permits the transfer of pen- 
sion rights between the national civil service 
and other public posts in teaching, local 
government, and nationalized industries. 

The recent Canadian Public Service Su- 
perannuation Act has two distinctive fea- 
tures that should be noted—the counting 
of past nonfederal service of various types 
and reciprocal transfer agreements. They 
are described in the Public Personnel Re- 
view,? as follows: 


One special feature of the Canadian 
Government plan is the fact that employees 
can pick up various types of prior service, 
including pensionable services with private 
employers, and have it count towards their 
government pension. 

This is of particular benefit to late en- 
trants to the public service and it is an 
indirect aid to recruiting. If they were not 
able to protect themselves pension-wise, 
many would be reluctant to relinquish the 
security they had built up elsewhere. 

Among the types of employment that 
may be picked up are previous service in 
the public service, military service, and as 
mentioned above, prior pensionable service 
with other employers who have “approved” 
pension plans. An approved plan is simply 
one that is recognized by the federal gov- 
ernment as being a bona fide scheme. 


weer reer rere ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


There is another way in which employ- 
ees can get credit for their service with 
other employers and it, too, is one that may 
be distinctive to the Canadian plan. This is 
arranged through what are called “recipro- 
cal transfer agreements.” These are con- 
tracts which the Minister of Finance may 
enter into with provincial, municipal, and 
foreign governments; international organiza- 
tions; Crown corporations; and certain 
other public bodies. Under them, an em- 
ployee who is moving from one of these 
agencies to the Federal service or vice 
versa may carry his pension credits with 
him at little or no cost to himself. In other 
words, they include a transfer of the em- 
ployer’s contributions as well as those of 
the employee. A number of these recipro- 
cal transfer agreements have already been 


°W. J. Trudeau, “Superannuation Plan for 
Canadian Government Employees,” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, April, 1957, pp. 81-86. 
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negotiated and others are now under con- 
sideration. Needless to say, they greatly 
facilitate the movement of personnel from 
one public body to another. 

In the case of both the approved plan 
and the reciprocal transfer agreement, the 
terms apply only to pensionable service to 
the person’s credit immediately prior to 
his entrance to the public service. In other 
words, he must enter the federal govern- 
ment directly from his previous pensionable. 
employment. 


It is certainly to the benefit of the public 
service, as well as the individual employee, 
that persons should move and advance to 
positions in which their abilities are more 
fully used. This is true at all times, but is 
particularly important in times of labor mar- 
ket shortages where the public service is at 
a disadvantage in recruiting persons of spe- 
cialized skills and superior abilities. Penaliz- 
ing the employee for moving from one mu- 
nicipality to another or from local to state 
level is neither to his advantage nor to that 
of the public service. 


Maintenance of Purchasing Power 
of Pensions 


We are now in a period where there is 
considerable public attention to the danger 
of inflation and growing uneasiness about 
the decline over 2 period of years in the pur- 
chasing power oi the dollar. The relevancy 
of this to the problem of retirement is, of 
course, that price advances bear most heav- 
ily on those with fixed incomes. 

It is important to remember that the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of any given 
monetary unit is not merely a current phe- 
nomenon; prices have tended to advance 
over the decades and from generation to 
generation, except during periods of depres- 
sion. This has been true as far back as our 
recorded statistics go, and there are evi- 
dences of it in previous centuries. At one 
time the farthing, the sou, and the pfennig 
were monetary units in daily use and having 
a purchasing power. They have become, and 
not just recently, merely fractional units. 

The usual method of meeting the problem 
of decline in the value of pensions has been 
through specific legislative action to raise 
the pensions. The increases have generally 
been too little and too late, and pensioners 
have suffered as a consequence. There are 








more pressing legislative problems and more 
important political forces, and the interests 
of the more influential groups tend to get 
priority of legislative attention. 

Various approaches have been considered 
to meet this problem without the necessity 
of specific legislation each time. First, the 
use as a basis for computing retirement ben- 
efits of final pay or average salary during 
the highest 5-year period tends to incorpo- 
rate into the base general advances in pay 
levels as well as specific advancements that 
the individual has earned through service or 
promotion. 

It has also been suggested that retirement 
pay be tied-in with a cost-of-living index, 
and that, as there are significant changes in 
the index reflecting price advances, there be 
automatic increases in the amount of retire- 
ment pay. Presumably, such a plan would 
also include a decrease in payments where 
there was significant decline in the cost-of- 
living index. The arguments for and against 
this approach are similar to those that have 
been used in respect to the cost-of-living in- 
dex as a basis for automatic pay adjust- 
ments. It provides quick protection to the 
annuitant against sudden and sharp price 
rises as well as gradual inflation, without the 
necessity for a legislative campaign. On the 
other hand, it adds an unpredictable cost to 
the plan. It may also be maintained that 
such a plan adds a further inflationary fac- 
tor. This approach merits careful considera- 
tion of the experience in those jurisdictions 
which have pay plans regularly adjusted on 
this basis. 

Another approach would be to have an 
automatic increase in retirement benefits 
whenever there are adjustments in the basic 
pay scales upon which the benefits are calcu- 
lated. This would require the identification 
of the pay grade or class whose pay is used 
as the basis of calculation of the individual’s 
benefits and the tracing of the pay for the 
grade or class of position through subse- 
quent changes in pay ranges and classifica- 
tion structures. It extends legislative or other 
action adjusting the pay of present em- 
ployees to the much smaller number of re- 
tired employees. Obviously, there may be 
administrative difficulties involved in this 
plan. It may, nevertheless, be feasible in ju- 
risdictions where there is a grade system, or 
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where the position and its ranges or the rank 
of the person on retirement is easily identi- 
fied and can be traced through changes. 
Thus, for example, in the retirement system 
for the Police and Firemen of the District of 
Columbia, which has had such a provision 
since 1953, its proponents believe that the 
identification of the rank of the retirees will 
avoid administrative difficulties. Federal 
laws increasing pay for active military serv- 
ice have also stipulated the recomputation 
on the new pay basis of benefits to personnel 
retired under the Uniformed Services Re- 
tired System. 

The actuarial questions and the problems 
involved in meeting the costs of maintaining 
the purchasing power of retirement pay- 
ments will, of course, need to be faced. In 
this connection, a comment on the general 
question of costs by the authors of the study 
The Economic Status of the Aged is provoc- 
ative. They say: 

The question of cost must inevitably arise. 
A question frequently posed is whether an 
increasing number of aged persons com- 
bined with conventionally later entrance 
into the work force does not (or will not) 
constitute a heavy drain upon the product 
of the relatively smaller proportion of 
productive workers. Our findings suggest 
that whatever the cost, it is largely an in- 
evitable one in terms of the economy as a 
whole. That it has not proven oppressive 
during past decades, when the proportion 
of aged increased sharply, suggests that it 
is unlikely to be oppressive in the future, 
when the aged population should be a more 
or less stable percentage of the total popula- 
tion—particularly when increases in produc- 
tivity are to be expected. It is essential to 
recognize that the real decision is whether 
income inadequacies of the aged are to be 
met by submarginal living, by informal 
support by others, or by well-organized 
public or private programs. In terms of 
drain on the economy, it makes no differ- 
ence whether this support is provided by 
children, by the federal government, by 
private charities, by private pensions, or by 
state and local governments. 

One approach to the problem of main- 
taining the real value of retirement income 
that makes provision to meet costs is that of- 
fered in the College Retirement Equity Fund 
of the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation.4 This is essentially a provision for 

*See William C. Greenough, New Approach 


to Retirement Income (Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America, 1951). 
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investing part of the funds supporting the 
retirement plan in equity investments and 
for the payment of a variable or unit annu- 
ity in combination with a traditional fixed 
dollar annuity. In setting up a plan, a col- 
lege might elect to have a proportion of con- 
tributions, such as one-fourth, one-third, or 
one-half, go into the equity fund to be in- 
vested in common stock or other equity-type 
investments providing a hedge against infla- 
tion. Without going into the technical de- 
tails of the plan, it can be seen that this is a 
departure from the traditional methods of 
saving for retirement which have been effec- 
tive in providing a planned dollar income, 
but have fallen short of the goal of provid- 
ing a suitable purchasing income. 


Mandatory and Flexible Retirement Ages 


The problem of employing the capable 
aged worker in the light of the increasing 
proportion of the aged in the population has 
been mentioned. Whether or not it has been 
overemphasized, it is an important problem 
and the issue of flexible and mandatory re- 
tirement ages needs to be faced. 

There are two types of flexibility in many 
public retirement systems—(1) through age 
or service combinations in which the em- 
ployee has the option of retiring, and (2) 
through extension of the compulsory retire- 
ment age. Systems generally differentiate 
among jobs on such bases as physical re- 
quirements, hazards involved, etc. Different 
optional and mandatory ages are set for dif- 
ferent groups. Although these categories 
may be logically separate, the variations do 
not provide flexibility in terms of the indi- 
vidual whose physiological age and abilities 
differ from those of others in his occupa- 
tional group. 

Public retirement plans generally have a 
compulsory age, but this is more often 70 
than 65, which is the more usual age in in- 
dustry. This is a major difference in view of 
physiological changes that tend to set in 
after what has been termed the early-late 
maturity of 65 to 70. 

The arguments for mandatory provisions 
are succinctly set forth in a report of a joint 
committee of the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges: 


Because of the variability in the duration 
of human effectiveness, the Committee’s 
conclusion that there should be a fixed re- 
tirement age was reached with some re- 
luctance and with due appreciation of the 
fact that the ease of administration had 
entered into its thinking. However, in a 
system with a discretionary period, too fre- 
quently (1) past services are considered 
more than present effectiveness, (2) faculty 
sensibilities are injured, (3) the administra- 
tion may make prejudiced decisions (and 
will always be thought to have done so); 
this allows a possible threat to good tenure 
practice and hence to academic freedom as 
well as to faculty morale, (4) faculty mem- 
bers will plan financially for retirement 
towards the end of the optional period and 
may often be required to retire earlier with 
consequent financial and psychological mal- 
adjustment, (5) custom will make either 
the beginning or the end of the optional 
period usual, hence tending to a fixed re- 
tirement age without the clarity of under- 
standing provided by there being such a de- 
termination. 


Account must be taken of unwillingness 
to retire on the part of many persons who 
are not able to carry a full load and the diffi- 
culty of dealing with old associates having 
such attitudes. Whether in the upper, mid- 
dle, or lower brackets of income, older per- 
sons tend to the conviction that seniority 
and experience are important, and, despite 
the limitations of age and ache, may insist 
on carrying responsibilities beyond their in- 
dividual capacity. 

The arguments for flexible provisions are 
pointed up in an editorial in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, January 
16, 1954, stating: 


Many workers reach the age of 65 with- 
out showing any signs of slowing up, and 
they should be allowed to do some work. If 
the signs of aging are beginning to become 
apparent, much can be done to salvage the 
productivity of the worker. A few who are 
outstanding in production departments, for 
example, can be taken off production and 
made foremen or supervisors. Others can 
be placed where the importance of their in- 
creased accuracy outweighs the demand for 
speed. 


In Criteria for Retirement, a report on 
the 1952 National Conference on Retire- 
ment, two conclusions reached, though not 
unanimously, are worth noting: One is that 
if elderly persons have a chance to continue 
working at something satisfying, these indi- 








viduals, as well as labor, management, the 
community, and the home will be served 
best in the long run. The other is that some 
upper age limit may be necessary and that 
for purposes of calculating pensions a 
“youngest” and a “normal” age should be 
designated. The emphasis throughout the re- 
port is on broadening the concept of a re- 
tirement age. 

What bases can be used to determine re- 
tirement other than chronological age? Bio- 
logic age has been suggested as holding out 
considerable promise. Tests of biologic age 
are not currently well standardized; however, 
it is common observation that many people 
are old at 40, others young at 65. These are 
exceptional cases, but it is the exception that 
raises the problem. “A man is as old as his 
arteries,” is good physiological doctrine, 
within limits. An organism as complex as 
the human body, with all its variability, how- 
ever, will not come within the compass of a 
single index of biologic efficiency. Such a 
test might be useful as part of a composite 
or profile. So would a general mental abili- 
ties test or an achievement test, if one were 
available for the occupational field. Per- 
formance tests also hold out some hope. 
Their effectiveness would depend in large 
measure upon well-established standards of 
performance, objectively determined and ob- 
jectively scored, with a common _ under- 
standing with respect to a cutting score. In 
repetitive work which is readily measurable, 
the development of such tests is feasible, 
though difficult. There is much less prospect 
of reaching any such goal with respect to 
many types of work and especially most pro- 
fessional and administrative work, or of get- 
ting acceptance for such objective measures. 
However, the task is not impossible as an 
ultimate development. 

Another possible substitute for chrono- 
logic age is retirement as a result of the find- 
ings of an impartial board or committee. 
This requires less research than tests and 
offers both differential retirement of indi- 
viduals according to their capacity to per- 
form and the possibility of taking into ac- 
count the needs of individual employees. 
Shifting responsibility from the employer to 
an outside group or to a group made up of 
personnel from within the organization, 
chosen for their competence and fair-minded- 
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ness, may avoid some of the difficulties of 
the administrator dealing with an old asso- 
ciate. At the same time, there are difficulties 
in selecting such a committee and in provid- 
ing them with reasonably well-standardized 
criteria on which to base their judgments. 

Ideally, a retirement system should take 
account of individual differences and of the 
tapering off process. However, there are at 
present few reliable measures of individual 
differences for advanced years or means of 
determining with precision the point of su- 
perannuation for a given type of work. 
From the administrative point of view, this 
argues that an agency should not assume, as 
a moral obligation, the burden of proving 
superannuation. One method of avoiding this 
is to establish retirement ages for given 
types of work which every employee would 
normally anticipate, with, however, the 
possibility of year-to-year extension in in- 
dividual cases. The policy of such antici- 
pated retirement at a specified age is de- 
signed to avoid a stigma on the older 
employee, analogous to being “fired,” and 
to avoid hard feelings and recrimination. 
Provisions for disability retirement before 
the normal age provide such flexibility in 
handling the employee who is prematurely 
senile or otherwise disabled. 

There is a difficult problem of reconciling 
the wide differences among individuals who 
are at any given age, with the necessity for 
a general policy that keeps the organization 
in trim condition and opens opportunity to 
younger persons whose abilities are develop- 
ing. The maximum degree of flexibility is 
desirable, consistent with the organizational 
need for a practical policy treating like cases 
in like manner and using, as they become 
available, such objective methods as can be 
administered without adversely affecting em- 
ployee sensibilities and morale. 

Finally, we may note that the necessity 
for retirement systems, treated at length in 
the annals of the public personnel field, is 
no longer a matter of debate. Retirement 
systems have become fully recognized as 
desirable administrative practice and essen- 
tial protection to public employees. The 
present need is to bring them in line with 
enlightened industrial practice and current 
social thinking based upon analysis of social 
and economic trends. 
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The Michigan State University Field Course 


Eugene P. Dvorin and Betty R. Wright 


This program enables undergraduate university 
students to get academic credit for field work ex- 
perience in state agencies. 





INCE 1940, Michigan State University 
S and the Michigan Civil Service Com- 
mission have jointly administered a field 
course in public administration for senior— 
and sometimes junior—university students 
to train them for effective work in national, 
state, and local services. The history of the 
field course reveals much in which those 
who have held responsibility for the pro- 
gram may take pride, but there are several 
significant problems which have not yet 
been solved. 

The proximity of the University in East 
Lansing to the state capitol in Lansing was 
especially favorable for the development of 
training facilities for future civil servants. 
State agencies have been used to train and 
provide experience for the great bulk of 
students enrolled in the field course, but 
local government agencies have also made a 
substantial contribution for those whose 
interests are in municipal administration and 
city-manager training. 


How Field Course Operates 

As originally conceived and continued to 
the present, the rationale of the field course 
is to provide a transitional device between 
the theoretical framework of public admin- 
istration studied in the classroom and the 
practical world of public administration 
provided by active governmental agencies. 
The field course cannot be equated with 
the usual type of internship program be- 
cause the students or trainees are paid in 
training and experience instead of dollars 
and cents. Further, unlike many internships, 
the field course is not full-time assignment 
but is undertaken in conjunction with other 
formal courses at the University. The stu- 
dent must be in University residence. The 
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most unusual feature of the field course in 
comparison with similar training ventures 
is the fact that it is directed toward the 
undergraduate rather than the graduate stu- 
dent of public administration. When first 
established the field course was offered to 
students in the senior year; sometime later 
the requirements were changed so that stu- 
dents in the junior year might enroll. Most 
of the students in the University’s graduate 
program in public administration leading to 
the Master of Arts degree are full-time state 
and local civil servants who engage in their 
formal class work at night. Obviously, a 
field course in public administration as a 
training venture would not be appropriate 
for them. 

Students in the field course are able to 
gain three credits for one hundred work 
hours, six credits for two hundred work 
hours, or nine credits for three hundred 
hours of completed work. With the maxi- 
mum amount of credit allowable in the field 
course limited to nine credits it is obvious 
that a student desiring to spread his training 
throughout one academic year, i.e., three 
academic terms or quarters, is limited to 
one hundred hours per term. As each term is 
approximately ten weeks in duration the 
time allotted to training is limited to approxi- 
mately ten hours per week. On the other 
hand, a student desiring to enroll in the field 
course on a half-time basis may be assigned 
for one term a total of twenty hours per 
week and one additional term of ten hours 
per week. 

The Michigan Civil Service Commission 
has been intimately connected with the 
training course from its beginning. Of the 
first three students enrolled, two were as- 
signed to the Civil Service Commission and 





one was assigned to the Conservation De- 
partment. When the Civil Service Commis- 
sion established a Training Division in 1944 
this new office became the coordinating 
point for the field course as far as training 
on the state level was concerned. The statis- 
tics quoted herein are those available from 
Training Division records. No statistics were 
kept before this Division entered the picture, 
but on the basis of existing data some ob- 
servations may be made as to the scope of 
the program. 


Types of Projects Assigned to Students 


The Training Division has placed between 
sixty-five and seventy students for periods 
of from one hundred to three hundred hours 
in thirteen different state agencies. Of these, 
by far the largest number, thirty-six were 
placed in the Civil Service Commission. 
These students received practical experi- 
ence in such operations as examinations, 
classification, placement, training, and re- 
search and survey. Other participating gov- 
ernmental agencies have been Corrections, 
Social Welfare, Mental Health, Administra- 
tion, Labor, Highway, Revenue, Health, 
Conservation, Employment Security, Eco- 
nomic Development, and Agriculture. Some 
of the projects have not only provided 
worthwhile experience to the students; they 
have also proved to be very valuable to the 
agencies for which they were done. For 
example, one student did most of the under- 
lying work which went into the manuscript 
preparation of an employee handbook for 
the Department of Mental Health. This 
handbook still stands as an example of one 
of the better publications of its kind. 

Another project which stood out because 
of the accuracy and completeness of re- 
porting was a study of the duty-incurred 
injuries of employees in the Department of 
Conservation. A third project, which per- 
haps has been the most valuable of all, was 
a survey conducted by a student, of the 
orientation practices in state agencies. The 
student interviewed forty employees in ten 
different agencies in order to gather her 
material. The reports were written up in 
dialogue and were later tape recorded and 
used by the Training Division of the Civil 
Service Commission to bring to the atten- 
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tion of Personnel Officers the importance of 
this type of training. A valuable assignment 
recently completed by a senior student was 
a study of the public administration field 
course program as it is handled in the Civil 
Service offices. The purpose of this project 
was to set up basic policies which would 
enable both the University and the Civil 
Service Commission to establish a satisfac- 
tory understanding and workable plans for 
university students who are assigned to field 
course projects. Some of the recommenda- 
tions made in this article are based on this 
student’s study. 

Other projects have been a study of sick 
leaves in the Department of Agriculture, the 
preparation of rough draft material for a 
facts booklet about civil service, statistical 
analysis of parole procedures in the De- 
partment of Corrections, a study of admin- 
istrative policies in the Health Department, 
as well as statistical projects of various sorts 
in other agencies. A recent project in the 
Civil Service Commission was a guided ex- 
perience plan of instruction for a student 
employee from Ethiopia studying in the 
United States. 

There is no complete record showing the 
number of former students who were later 
employed in Michigan state government, 
but there are a number known to be occupy- 
ing responsible positions. For instance, the 
head of the Classification Section of the 
Civil Service Commission had his original 
contact with the agency through the public 
administration field course. Another em- 
ployee of the Classification Section had a 
similar introductory contact. One division 
head and a section head in the Department 
of Revenue were at one time public admin- 
istration field course students. The personnel 
officer and the head of the records center 
for the Department of Administration re- 
ceived their initial experience in state gov- 
ernment in the same capacity. Another stu- 
dent served for a period as an executive aide 
in the Governor’s office and is presently 
slated for an appointment to an important 
government commission. 


Some Negative Attitudes 
The field course in public administration 
is not regarded as useful by all staff mem- 
bers of the Political Science Department at 
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Michigan State University under whose aus- 
pices it is offered. By some it is felt that 
rather than attempt to combine academic 
studies with participation in the field the 
student “will receive all the experience he 
needs after graduation.” This overlooks the 
fact, however, that in, for example, the city- 
manager program, employment upon grad- 
uation is often limited to those who have 
had some previous experience. It is note- 
worthy that in the past year there have been 
five times as many students desiring to en- 
roll in the field course in order to gain ex- 
perience in city-manager work than there 
have been facilities available to handle them. 


Some Problems 


The administration of the field course has 
its own inherent difficulties. In practice, the 
responsibility for the field course may be 
divided three ways: between the University 
instructor in charge of the course, the Train- 
ing Division of the Michigan Civil Service 
Commission, and the agency or department 
to which the student may be assigned. In 
most cases, the instructor remains respon- 
sible for the initial screening of the students 
desiring to enroll, maintains a frequent 
check on their progress, and determines their 
final grade for the course. The Training 
Division of the Civil Service Commission 
has assumed responsibility for one or more 
detailed interviews with the students in or- 
der to gauge the type of training most suited 
to their interests and capabilities and to as- 
sign them where they can best contribute 
to the work of the operating agencies. In 
some cases, students are assigned to the 
Civil Service Commission or the Training 
Division itself. In cases where students are 
assigned by the Training Division to an- 
other agency the head of the agency and 
the line supervisor assume responsibility for 
the day-to-day supervision of the student. 
It is evident that an unusually high degree 
of liaison and coordination are required for 
the program to operate at its maximum po- 
tential effectiveness. For reasons outlined 
below this has not always been attained. 


Continuity of Instructors 
Over the years, the field course program 
has been characterized by lack of continuity 
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and lack of essential long-range planning. 
The prime cause has been the frequent 
turnover of University staff members due to 
resignations, leaves of absence, and similar 
factors which necessitate assignment of an- 
other instructor to the field course. The 
turnover of staff is especially high below the 
Associate Professorship level and usually 
the field course has been assigned to junior 
rather than senior staff members. The Civil 
Service Commission officers responsible for 
their aspect of the course reflect permanence 
and continuity but each year they face new 
instructors. Thus, energies that might well 
be directed to refining the program and 
working out a consistent body of principles 
and, indeed, a philosophy of training must 
be diverted to working out, once again, an 
effective working relationship between the 
Commission and the new instructor. In 
some instances, where previously there was 
common agreement as to objectives to be 
attained and methods to be utilized there 
may now be fundamental divergences of 
opinion which have to be ironed out. At 
about the time a mutual understanding is 
reached and a tentative training program 
arrived at the academic year may be ap- 
proaching its end and another instructor as- 
signed to the course. Over a period of time 
this may have serious effects on the liaison 
between school and the civil service and it 
has led, in the past, to inadequate coordina- 
tion. 


Maturity of Students 

The initial screening of students inter- 
ested in the field course is one of the crucial 
phases of the entire program. Because the 
field course is designed for undergraduates 
it is especially important to allow only the 
maturest of the undergraduates to enroll. It 
is one thing to assign a graduate student 
completing his work toward an advanced 
degree in public administration to a state 
agency for a protracted period of training 
and close contact with career civil servants; 
it may be quite another thing to assign an 
undergraduate. Here the initial evaluation 
of the student by the instructor assumes 
great importance. In addition to maturity 
the student should possess an adequate 
background of classroom preparation in 








public administration and have demon- 
strated an aptitude in the subject. In addi- 
tion, the burden is on the instructor to be 
certain that the student has at least a sin- 
cere interest in public service and an inclina- 
tion toward a career in government. While 
there is little doubt that practically all stu- 
dents of political science and public admin- 
istration would benefit from the standpoint 
of civics in participating in such a program, 
yet to serve this broad function should be a 
secondary consideration to providing a 
transitional experience to the serious po- 
tential civil servant. This is the stage at 
which students who merely look upon the 
training as a convenient way to fill in the 
empty spaces in their schedules, look for 
“snap” courses, or desire an interlude from 
the routine of attending lecture classes 
should be eliminated. 


Assignment of Projects 

Once the student is enrolled in the course 
the usual procedure is to have the student 
interviewed by a training officer of the Civil 
Service Commission. At this stage the stu- 
dent should be impressed with the fact that 
he is no longer in a formal classroom situa- 
tion but has assumed the obligations of an 
employee just as the agency to which as- 
signment is made has assumed obligations 
as an employer. Although no money as pay- 
ment for services is involved, the obligations 
of both parties remain unimpaired. Each 
student enrolled in the program is assigned 
a project which will occupy a portion of 
the time on the job. The responsibility for 
determining the nature of the project should, 
under ideal conditions, be shared by both 
the instructor on the campus and the gov- 
ernment agency where the student is placed. 
In actual practice, the agency has played 
the more important role in determination of 
a feasible project. It is extremely important 
that the student learn something about 
agency operation through the device of the 
special project. Unfortunately, where close 
liaison has not been attained government 
supervisors are inclined to look upon stu- 
dents as “an extra pair of hands” rather 
than as trainees and assign them “bugger- 
lugger” work such as filing, stuffing en- 
velopes, or other routine clerical chores. 
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University-State Liaison 

Under this program the trainee must 
maintain responsibility in two directions, 
i.e., to the instructor on campus and the 
government agency in Lansing. This is not 
an easy relationship to work out and has 
varied from instructor to instructor. In some 
instances the students were required to re- 
port to the instructor on a weekly basis 
with notes on assigned outside reading rele- 
vant to public administration. In other cases, 
the instructor, newly responsible for this 
course, regarded outside reading require- 
ments as more apropos to a formal reading 
course in the literature of public administra- 
tion and required the students to meet less 
frequently and with emphasis upon discus- 
sion of the current problems faced by the 
student in the new environment of an op- 
erating agency. In one case the government 
agency itself assigned the student, who was 
engaged in a project revolving around obser- 
vation of the time study being then carried 
out in the agency, a lengthy bibliography on 
the history, background, and techniques of 
time study analysis. 

Students enrolled in the field course have 
felt the lack of continuing liaison or coor- 
dination between campus and vapital in the 
interval from selection and assignment to 
the determination of the final grade. At 
these two points in the opposite ends of the 
course a degree of liaison does take place. 
However, during the intervening period 
there is a marked lack of face-to-face dis- 
cussions between instructor, government of- 
ficers supervising the training itself and the 
student. Crowded schedules, other respon- 
sibilities and procrastination all play a part. 
Yet, from whatever cause, the program it- 
self has suffered as a result. 


Length of Course 

One of the major shortcomings of the 
program as it now stands is the fact that one 
hundred hours of work is too brief a pe- 
riod for the student to learn much of prac- 
tical value about the operation of the 
agency to which he has been assigned. 
Neither is it a long enough period to com- 
plete a project of any great benefit to stu- 
dent or agency. One hundred hours is 
actually only a total time of two and one- 
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half weeks, and it takes that long for any 
new employee to become well oriented to 
the job. In the case of the student, his time 
is completed, he gets his scholastic credit 
and is gone before he has learned very 
much or produced very much of concrete 
value. When the student elects to take three 
hundred or even two hundred hours of the 
field course, many more practical results are 
gained. This, however, is usually true only 
if the student has remained in succeeding 
terms in the same agency. 


Some Conclusions 


Potentially, the field course in public ad- 
ministration is one of the best ways to at- 
tract well-qualified young people to careers 
in government. Despite the need for im- 
provement in several directions there still 
remains among state and local government 
officers in the Lansing area a reservoir of 
faith in the basic soundness of this approach 
to the problem of training future civil serv- 
ants. On the academic side, many of those 
who have taught classes in public adminis- 
tration over a period of time realize the 
need for supplementing theory with prac- 
tice and for providing students who have 
thought about government service as a ca- 
reer with the opportunity of serving with 
government prior to graduation. 

On the basis of the foregoing it is strongly 
recommended that the following changes be 
made: 


1. The field course be assigned to a senior 
member of the University staff rather than a 
junior member. Aside from the problem of 
turnover of personnel, it would seem that the 
importance of the course itself would dictate 


academic direction by the most, and not the 
least, experienced members of the academic 
community. 

2. The length of the training be extended to 
one full ten-week term with the student work- 
ing a forty-hour regular work week during that 
time. The maximum of nine credits be raised 
to enable the student working three hundred 
hours in one term to gain sufficient scholastic 
credits to comprise a full academic program 
for that term. 

3. Students be required to remain in one 
agency while enrolled in the program. 

4. Enrollment in the field course should be 
limited to senior year students. Junior students 
are generally not adequately prepared in public 
administration, and no advantage is seen in 
gaining training in the junior rather than the 
senior year. 

5. All senior students enrolled in the field 
course must have maintained at least a B grade 
average in all work undertaken at the Univer- 
sity or at other institutions if they are transfer 
students. 

6. All senior students enrolled in the field 
course must have completed as a minimum 
prerequisite the introductory sequence of courses 
in public administration (administrative organi- 
zation and behavior, budget and planning, per- 
sonnel administration). 

7. At the outset of each new term a tentative 
calendar be arranged to provide for a series of 
formal meetings between instructor, training 
officers of the Civil Service Commission, and 
the government officers in other agencies re- 
sponsible for supervising trainees. At least one 
such meeting during the term shall include the 
participation of the trainee. 


If these seven steps are carefully fol- 
lowed, the field training of public admin- 
istration students can become the most 
meaningful part of their senior year’s work 
as well as a very profitable investment on 
the part of government agencies to which 
they are assigned. 





Well, for One Thing, It?s Warmer There . . . 


Pakistan’s Civil Accountants’ Association will adopt the “strip tease way” 
to make the authorities concede to their demands for more salary and better 
living conditions. The president of the Association, Mr. Zainuddin, had an- 
nounced that the members of the Association would start going to office 
with one piece of clothing less every succeeding day from June 8 till they 
are left with the “bare minimum to hide human shame.”—Civic Affairs, 
monthly journal of local government and public administration in India, 


July, 1957. 





James A. Wakefield 





Does the Fifth Choice Strengthen a Test Item? 


Objective research demonstrates that four-choice 
test items are substantially as effective as five- 
choice items. 





N CONSTRUCTING multiple-choice test 
I items, an examiner is often faced with 
the fact that it is difficult to write plausible 
distracters in many subject-matter fields. It 
also seems that in many subjects this diffi- 
culty increases sharply with the number of 
distracters. Two distracters may be easy to 
devise, a third one somewhat more difficult, 
and a fourth may require a great deal of 
thought and study. Many an examiner must 
have wondered whether the time spent in 
devising the fourth distracter in five-choice 
items might be spent to better advantage in 
constructing a somewhat larger number of 
four-choice items or in working upon other 
assignments. 

Viewed administratively, five-choice items 
represent some increase in processing ex- 
pense over four-choice items. The extent or 
significance of this increase depends, of 
course, on the size of the testing program 
and the complexity of the processing opera- 
tions. Likely points for this increase to 
show up are in typing time, paper consump- 
tion, and item-analysis labor. These consid- 
erations would appear to reinforce the natu- 
ral reluctance of the examiner to devote time 
to constructing five-choice rather than four- 
choice items. 

In 1949, a consultant hired by a com- 
mittee of the State Legislature to study the 
California State Personnel Board, included 
the following among his many recommenda- 
tions: “Multiple-choice material should be 
developed primarily on a five-choice basis. 
Four choices should be the minimum in all 
but exceptional cases.”! Presumably, a rea- 


‘Partial Report of the Study of the State 
Personnel Board and Its Operation by Assem- 
bly Interim Committee on Government Effi- 
ciency and Economy,...and Final Staff 
Report to the Committee... by Louis J. 
Kroeger and Associates (Sacramento: Califor- 


nia Legislature [Assembly], January, 1949), 
p. 41. 


Ad 


son for this recommendation existed, but it 
is not known whether it was based on sub- 
stantial evidence. In 1946, a committee of 
well-known psychologists, composed of E. E. 
Ghiselli, C. W. Brown, and D. W. Lefever, 
made a careful study of the examination 
procedures of the California State Person- 
nel Board. In their report,? the committee 
recommended adoption of the four-choice 
type of item “for use in the majority of test 
purposes.” Many workers in the field of 
testing agree with the author of the 1949 
report that five-choice items are superior to 
four-choice items, and this opinion is gen- 
erally believed to have both rational and ex- 
perimental backing. If the opinion is true, 
and if the superiority is clear enough to 
outweigh the administrative disadvantages 
suggested above, then the test constructor 
would do well to become reconciled to the 
effort involved in constructing five-choice 
items. Some of the reasons for this opinion 
are worth noting and appraising. 


A Rational Consideration 


The major rational consideration favoring 
five-choice items is that they allow a lower 
chance score than do four-choice items. 
Competitors who guess on an item are less 
likely to choose the correct answer if there 
are five choices than if there are only four 
choices. This argument is valid, assuming 
that all of the choices are of equal plausibil- 
ity; but it is precisely the difficulty of writing 
plausible distracters that bothers a test con- 
structor most in writing five-choice items. 
If the construction of plausible distracters 
were not a problem, then this argument 


?-D. Welty Lefever; Clarence W. Brown; and 
Edwin E. Ghiselli, Report on Civil Service Ex- 
amination Methods (Berkeley: University of 
= Department of Psychology, April 9, 
1 ‘ 
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would carry more weight than it seems to in The data produced by Remmers do not in- 
the actual context of testing practice. dicate a clear superiority of five-choice items 
over four-choice items. 
Previous Experimental Studies A later opinion furnished by Robert Ebel 
It is generally believed that experimental is that this matter is not really very impor- 
studies have tended to show that five-choice tant for testing theory.° Ebel gives a general 
items produce tests of higher reliability than condemnation of early experiments attempt- 
do four-choice items. A review of literature ing to determine the superiority of one type 
on this point has not produced clear sub- of objective item over another and states 
stantiation of this opinion. The earliest that the variations of reliability which any 
studies of the effect of the number of choices one type of item can exhibit are so great that 
on reliability appear to have been conducted comparison of types is largely pointless. 
by Ruch and Stoddard in 1925.3 They made The plausibility of distracters in a multi- 
comparative studies of short answer, five- ple-choice item is intimately connected with 
choice, three-choice, two-choice, and true- the reliability of the test in which it appears. 
false tests and obtained alternate-form re- If the distracters are not sufficiently plausi- 
liability coefficients of .81, .80, .60, .74, and ble, that is, if they do not distract, then the 
.55, respectively, on tests of fifty items each, effectiveness of the item in reducing chance 
covering identical subject matter. Ruch and correct answers is diminished and its con- 
Stoddard believed that, in general, they had tribution to test reliability is less than its po- 
shown that reliability of objective material tential maximum. If one distracter of a five- 
tends to increase as the number of responses choice item does not distract, then the item 
increases. These investigators, however, did is essentially a four-choice item and cannot 
not specifically compare five-choice and contribute any more to the reliability of a 
four-choice items. test than a good four-choice item. 


A later series of somewhat more careful 
studies was made by Remmers and several 
associates. Remmers investigated the split- 


Practical Experience with Four-Choice and 
Five-Choice Items 





half reliabilities of five-choice, four-choice, The superiority of five-choice items over 
three-choice, and two-choice items in tests four-choice items in general has been ques- 
of vocabulary, arithmetic, and algebra— tioned. It remains to discover how these two 
three areas in which the construction of types of items have actually functioned in 
plausible distracters presents less of a prob- the testing experience of the California State 
lem than in most other fields. These studies Personnel Board. 
produced the following reliability coeffi- Many of the items in the examination 
cients for tests which differed only in the files of the California State Personnel Board 
number of choices presented: 

TABLE I 

SpLit-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
5-Choice 4-Choice 3-Choice 2-Choice 
Subject Matter Items Items Items Items 

MORE CUINEG 50:26 ceases cescmnnuess 93 92 89 86 
BGIMEUS ooo ctccdinesiedeneecseecss’s 89 82 79 -70 
PAO rick. isinib tre vie letra crake ee nels eels 80 80 ott .67 





7G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, “Com- 


parative Reliabilities of Five Types of Objec- have been analyzed, and records are avail- 


tive Examinations,” Journal of Educational howi e di 

Paycholoey XXXV (1944), 385-390. able s owing how well th distracters have 
_H. Remmers and Others, “Reliability of functioned. A summary of this item analysis 

Multiple: Choice Measuring Instruments As a data could show how many items reach their 

Function of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy 

Formula” (six different articles), Journal of 
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maximum potential level of plausibility and 
how many fall short of this level. Since this 
would indicate the actual results of item 
construction practices which are felt to be 
about as exacting as available time permits, 
the study could have implications for future 
practice. 


Procedure of This Study 

The entire file of item cards was searched 
and all cards bearing complete item analysis 
data were reviewed for inclusion in this 
study. A tabulation of distracter perform- 
ance was made of all four-choice and five- 
choice items which showed a level of diffi- 
culty between 20 percent and 80 percent. 
Items outside this difficulty range were elim- 
inated because they would not be very use- 
ful in examinations, regardless of their dis- 
tracter performance. 

All items included in the study were tabu- 
lated according to the number of distracters 
actually functioning. For the purposes of 
this study, a distracter was said to be “‘func- 
tioning” if it drew more than five percent 
of the competitors who took the test in 
which the item was used. 


Discussion of Results 

There were 3,752 four-choice items and 
3,294 five-choice items which met the cri- 
teria for inclusion in this study. Table II 
below gives the over-all results of the tab- 
ulation of distracter performance, showing 
what percentage of the total group of each 
type of item attained the various perform- 
ance levels. 

The most obvious conclusion that can be 
drawn from the data in Table II is that the 
proportion of items containing several im- 
plausible distracters is very great; this is true 
for both the four-choice and the five-choice 
items. Only 16 percent of the four-choice 
items functioned as four-choice items, and 
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only 3 percent of the five-choice items func- 
tioned as five-choice items. 

Considering that the general quality of 
the items is very low in the respect being 
studied, it is reasonable to adopt a rather 
low criterion for judging them. For the pur- 
poses of this study, then, we shall consider 
an item “acceptable” when two or more of 
its distracters are functioning. On this basis, 
57 percent of the four-choice items included 
in this study are acceptable (i.e., 16% + 
41%), whereas only 50 percent of the five- 
choice items are acceptable (3% + 13% + 
34% ). With samples of this size, such a dif- 
ference is highly reliable. This suggests that 
the additional effort required to produce 
five-choice items is, on the whole, not pro- 
ducing worthwhile results. 

It was thought that ‘since distracters seem 
to be easier to write in some fields than in 
others, the performance of the items might 
show substantial variations from one field 
to another. In order to explore this possi- 
bility, specialized tabulations similar to 
Table II were prepared for each major sub- 
ject-matter division of the item files. The 
criterion of acceptability applied to the 
over-all tabulation of items was also applied 
to the specialized tabulations. 

The proportions of acceptable four-choice 
and five-choice items in each subject-matter 
field are given in Table III, page 47. The 
data indicate that in eight of ten fields in 
which there were enough items to make 
comparison profitable, the four-choice items 
were nominally superior to the five-choice. 
The two fields in which the five-choice 
items were nominally superior are Biology 
and Natural Resources. The only field in 
which these differences are statistically sig- 
nificant is Clerical, Office, and Office Appli- 
ances, and in this field the four-choice items 
are clearly superior to the five-choice items. 

In one subject-matter field, Vocabulary, 


TABLE II 
DISTRACTER PERFORMANCE OF 4- AND 5-CHOICE TEST ITEMS 


Four distracters functioning .................. 
Three distracters functioning ................. 
Two distracters functioning .................. 
One distracter functioning .................. 
No distracters functioning .................... 


4-Choice Items 5-Choice Items 


(N=3752) (N=3294) 
err” on si 3% 
ete 16% 13% 
Kecieatiaitatog iol 41% 34% 
hgh adele de 40% 41% 
3% 9% 
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TABLE Ill 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF FouR-CHOICE AND FIVE-CHOICE MULTIPLE-CHOICE ITEMS: 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF ITEMS REACHING 
ACCEPTABLE* LEVELS OF PLAUSIBILITY 


Percentage of Difference 
Number of Items Acceptable Items in Percentage 
Subject-Matter of Items 4-Choice 5-Choice 4-Choice 5-Choice Acceptable 
PRCT oils s Saliidelle eaten. 186 147 56% 46% 10 
Administration ................ 122 189 51 47 4 
Clerical, Office, and Office 

PIDOATICOS, oa ie.c cisco ao.5 ieee 159 350 55 31 24** 
Education and Library ......... 253 165 62 58 4 
Engineering Sciences ........... 1058 554 a 53 4 
Bi .cclerc arcs osleeasenedere 481 244 64 68 4 
Institutions, Care and Custody, 

CRUD erie o eca.ciothiel sia Kiet maree 159 24 66 x x 
Arts, Crafts, and Trades ........ 142 18 61 x x 
Medicine and Related Sciences ... 288 295 62 $5 7 
Natural Resources ............. 121 95 51 60 9 
Physical Sciences and Mathematics 151 374 43 42 1 
Social Sciences and Services ..... 465 337 51 50 1 
MWOGHEMNAIN, 6:5.s050-0:e.0-sracevemieisc.ecer 8 379 x 51 x 
Other (6 different categories) .... 159 123 Te ae Pree 
Over-all Results ............0. 3752 3294 57 50 7** 


* For the purposes of this study, an item was said to be “acceptable” if each of two or more of its distracters was 
chosen by at least 5 percent of the total group taking the item. 

** Significant at the 1% level of confidence by “‘t’’ test. 

x Sample too small to permit meaningful interpretation. 











almost all of the items included in the study 
were five-choice items. This is a field in BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
which the writing of five-choice items has INC. 
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1957 Business Meeting of the 
Public Personnel Association 





Kenneth O. Warner 





A highlight summary of the Association’s Annual 
Business Meeting, including excerpts from the 
President's address. 





HE 1957 International Conference on 

Public Personnel Administration, spon- 
sored by the Public Personnel Association, 
was held in Montreal, Canada, September 
29-October 3. Almost 1,000 delegates and 
their wives attended this Conference, which 
included representation from a dozen coun- 
tries. The annual business meeting of the 
Public Personnel Association was called to 
order at 1:30 p.M., October 2, by President 
William W. Shaw, with 225 members in 
attendance. 


Election of Officers 


In accordance with the PPA bylaws, Pres- 
ident Shaw first called for a report from 
the Nominating Committee. This Committee 
consisted of the following: 

Chairman: CHARLES W. TERRY, Director, 
Oregon State Civil Service Commission. 

Committee Members: EARL R. CHAMBERS, 
Personnel Director, St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri, Civil Service Commission; JAcK H. 
FosTER, Personnel Director, Arlington 
County, Virginia, Personnel Department; 
J. A. Murray, Director, Organization and 
Classification, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada; and JosEPH SCHECHTER, Personnel 
Director, New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee, 
Chairman Charles W. Terry placed in nom- 
ination the names of the following: 

For President: WILLIAM W. SHaw, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, City of New Orleans. 

For vacancies on the Executive Council: 
Puitip R. BERGER, Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Atameda County Civil Service 
Commission; and Miss MAUDE MYERS, 
President, Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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There being no further nominations, on 
motion duly made and seconded the mem- 
bership cast unanimous ballots for the 
persons nominated by the Committee. Ac- 
cordingly, WILLIAM W. SHAW was elected 
President for a one-year term, commencing 
January 1, 1958; and Miss MYERs and Mr. 
BERGER were elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council, both for three-year terms com- 
mencing January 1, 1958. 


A Word from President Shaw 


A summary of Mr. Shaw’s post-election 
remarks follows: 

As the Public Personnel Association enters 
its fifty-second year it is apparent from the 
record that the Association has made a slow, 
revolutionary, but solid growth. In perspec- 
tive, members can be proud of the Associa- 
tion’s accomplishments. 

PPA at 52 is still a youthful organization. 
Our best years lie in the future, for there 
reside the most difficult problems awaiting 
solution by energetic, capable people associ- 
ating in organizations devoted to the search 
for the positive solution of complex human 
problems. 

The Public Personnel Association works 
closely with many citizen and professional 
organizations and enjoys a close relationship 
with the various academic disciplines. In- 
terdisciplinary cooperation is essential to the 
solution of the complex problems which 
confront our own field of endeavor. While 
we can draw upon the social science field— 
as well as others—we ourselves must seek 
our own answers to the many problems that 
confront us. 

No one field of public administration has 
done more to provide the basis for compe- 
tent public management than public person- 
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nel administration. We need competent man- 
agement, and its handmaiden, competent 
supervision, to produce sound public per- 
sonnel administration. We have pushed hard 
to develop competent public management, 
and have suffered exceedingly when it was 
not present. When management is narrowly 
controlled by political partisanship .. . 
when management is practiced by amateurs, 
or professionals who are merely regulatory, 
authoritarian, and dogmatic . . . we suffer 
along with everybody else. 

It is essential that members of the Public 
Personnel Association not only increase 
their technical knowledge but also their 
knowledge of concepts and broad relation- 
ships. We as an Association recognize the 
importance of this approach and have estab- 
lished committees to help broaden our out- 
look and find answers for us. Our Associa- 
tion’s working committees are dealing with 
such problems as how best can we organize 
the personnel function; how can we develop 
adequate professional standards; how can 
we find answers through systematic research; 
how can we improve our understanding by 
gaining information about practices from 
abroad. 

The future looks bright with opportunity 
and challenge, but we still have the nagging 
old problems with us. There is need to 
watch the spoils system, and our regulatory 
functions cannot be ignored with the mere 
statement that the professional era is here. 
Unfortunately, in many areas this is not so. 
We must watch and control as well as serve 
management in many jurisdictions until a 
continuity of professionalism is present. 
Sometimes I wonder if it ever will be estab- 
lished so generally that spoils will no longer 
be a major factor with which to contend. 

Increasingly today we also need to direct 
our attention to the recruitment of able 
people to the public service. How we can do 
this is one of the major problems facing 
each one of us, and it well might be one to 
which the Public Personnel Association 
should give formal attention. It is a problem 
that concerns heads of state as well as 
lowly public servants. Just at a time when 
the needs are so great, the attractions else- 
where are so prominent. The difficulties of 
serving the public also are more demanding, 
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and the public exposure of individuals 
makes many seek private employment. 

We occupy a field of endeavor which is 
not to be dominated by the clerical mind 
when a broad understanding and a deep 
sense of respect for the individual are essen- 
tial. Ability oftentimes cries for the need to 
be let alone rather than to be overdirected 
or encased by restrictive regulation, and it 
behooves us not to be counted amongst 
those who unnecessarily restrict the time 
and effort of people anxious, willing, and 
able to accomplish important functions. 

Some of the marks of greatness in hu- 
man beings are the awareness of ignorance 
and the sense of humility. It is well for us, 
therefore, te remember that if we wish to 
contribute we must give opportunity for the 
development of the individual to his fullest 
capacity in the service, and never should we 
stand in the way of this development by the 
smallness or the narrowness of our concepts. 
A rule or a regulation restricts as well as it 
guides, and we should carefully weigh the 
pros and cons before enlarging our rules and 
regulations. 

It is a period of time in our organization 
that requires effort as never before. We must 
proceed to meet the needs of this era. We 
will be able to do so because the competency 
of our members, the zeal, high purpose, and 
the love of our democratic way are so well 
established. 


Reports of PPA Committees 


President Shaw called for and received 
brief reports from committees as follows: 


Professional Development. 

Chairman John Fisher stated that his 
Committee expects to present a full report 
at the 1958 Annual Conference in Chicago. 
Meanwhile the Committee has made progress 
in preparing a draft of the statement on 
“ethics of the personnel man.” Under direc- 
tion of Committee Member William Mc- 
Donald, and in cooperation with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, a survey of col- 
lege curricula in personnel management has 
also been made for use of the Committee. 


Disaster Preparedness 
Committee Member Harold Leich, report- 
ing in the absence of Chairman Virgil 





Couch, said that the Committee on the Role 
of the Personnel Office in a Disaster Pre- 
paredness Program had a comprehensive re- 
port in draft form. The document was cur- 
rently being circulated among members of 
the Committee and others for review and 
comment. Following this review, the Com- 
mittee expected to issue its report early in 
1958, and copies will be distributed widely 
to the members of the Association. 


Organization of the Personnel Function 

Chairman Tom Page reported progress of 
the Committee to achieve a previously stated 
objective “to prepare an evaluation of the 
alternative forms of organization of the per- 
sonnel function in public personnel admin- 
istration in the light of the variety of basic 
and environmental factors that condition 
organizational policy choices, but not to 
endorse a single “ideal” solution. Because of 
unconsidered imitation and stereotyped re- 
sponses in the choice of forms of organ- 
ization for personnel administration, the 
Committee believes there should be a major 
research project to investigate the subject. 
The Committee therefore proposes to formu- 
late a comprehensive research proposal based 
upon discussions that have already taken 
place, and, if the project is approved by the 
Executive Council and funds are obtained, 
to serve as an advisory body throughout the 
project. 


Role of the Departmental Personnel Office 
Harry Chester, acting for Chairman 
Achille Albouze, reported that the Commit- 
tee had agreed upon a working definition of 
“the departmental personnel office.” The 
Committee proposes to explore the possibil- 
ity of gathering factual information about 
activities of departmental personnel offices 
through the efforts of committee members 
and PPA staff. From this information the 
Committee proposes to set forth a “model 
assignment” for departmental personnel of- 
fices which might be published and dis- 
tributed widely. Other matters assigned to 
the Committee would be taken up after the 
foregoing have been accomplished. 


Fire and Police Personnel Problems 
Chairman Robert Lothian reported that 
the Committee thus far has concerned itself 
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with identifying problems for further com- 
mittee consideration and rendering assist- 
ance to the Public Personnel Association in 
conjunction with entrance-level tests and 
the determination of feasibility of more 
systematic development of promotional ex- 
aminations. Future work of the Committee 
will include the development of a bibliog- 
raphy covering the area of fire and police 
personnel problems, and working out in 
collaboration with the PPA staff a three-ses- 
sion institute at the 1958 Chicago Annual 
Conference for persons interested in the 
solution of fire and police personnel prob- 
lems. 


Membership 

Chairman Eugene Mathivet presented 
each member with a three-page, third an- 
nual progress report of the membership pro- 
motion committee. Mr. Mathivet described 
the organization of the membership commit- 
tee and plans for expanding its activities 
during the coming year. Individual and af- 
filiate membership stood at 793 early in 
1955, when the membership committee was 
appointed, and by mid-year 1957 had 
reached 1,353, an increase of 70%. During 
the past two years the Eastern Region 
showed the greatest net increase in the num- 
ber of new individual members, whereas the 
Southern Region showed the greatest net 
percentage increase of new individual mem- 
bers. Mr. Mathivet urged every member to 
participate in the membership program. 


Director’s Report 

PPA Director Ken Warner said the mem- 
bership would receive a full report at year- 
end. He commented briefly upon the mem- 
bership growth of the Association since it 
last met in Canada in 1948. Agency mem- 
bership has increased from 263 to 480 or 
almost 83%, while individual and affiliate 
memberships during the nine-year period in- 
creased from 880 to 1,771, an increase of 
more than 100%. Total memberships in all 
categories have doubled. 

In 1948, the annual income of about 
$48,000 fell more than $8,000 short of be- 
ing able to meet Association obligations. 
In 1957, income was expected to be about 
$135,000, putting the budget in balance. 
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In 1948, there were no chapters; today 
there are 17, including five in Canada. 

According to the Director, services to 
members have been increased on a basis 
proportionate to the increase of income. The 
Director thanked the Executive Council, the 
staff, and members of the Association for 
their efforts during the past year, and con- 
cluded that “we are interested in money only 
to the extent that it will permit us to pro- 
vide greater services to our membership.” 


Resolutions 


Chairman Edwin Swain, on behalf of the 
Resolutions Committee, submitted resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted as 
follows: Expression of deep thanks to Er- 
nest Hooper, Chairman of the Host Commit- 
tee, and all the people and agencies working 
with him to make the Conference a success; 
expression of appreciation to the hotel for 
its excellent facilities and services; expres- 
sion of appreciation to Ken Warner, Jerry 
Donovan, and other staff members for their 
contribution to PPA. On motion made from 
the floor, duly seconded and unanimously 
adopted, the membership gave a rising vote 
of appreciation and resounding thunder of 
applause in recognition of PPA member 
Colonel A. E. Garey, upon his retirement as 
Civil Service Counsel of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees after having completed a career 
of public service including membership in 
the state senate of Wisconsin; Director of 
Personnel, state of Wisconsin; staff member 
of the Civil Service Assembly (predecessor 
of the Public Personnel Association); and 
an army Officer in two wars. 

Chairman Swain also presented a resolu- 
tion commemorating the Diamond Jubilee 
of Civil Service in the United States, which 
was unanimously adopted and is quoted here 
in full as follows: 


WHEREAS, the year 1958 will mark the 75th 
Anniversary of the establishment of Civil Serv- 
ice in the federal government of the United 
States, in the public service of the State of New 
York and in the municipal service of the City of 
New York; and, 

WHEREAS, this occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Civil Service in the United States 
will be commemorated with special ceremonies 
and programs of activities; and, 
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WHEREAS, public personnel agencies in all 
areas of government throughout the United 
States are thus provided with an opportunity 
to make use of this celebration in calling pub- 
lic attention to the accomplishments of the 
merit system in government during its 75 years 
of existence; now therefore 

Be IT RESOLVED that the Public Personnel 
Association in conference assembled does 
hereby convey its congratulations and best 
wishes to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, to the Civil Service Commission of the 
State of New York, and to the Civil Service 
Commission of the City of New York on the 
impending occasion of their 75th Anniversary 
—which three agencies being among the 
agencies which founded the Public Personnel 
Association; and, 

Be It FuRTHER RESOLVED that the Public 
Personnel Association does hereby commend 
to its members the desirability of planning 
positive programs of public relations in their 
own respective communities during the forth- 
coming year, with the purpose in mind of inter- 
preting to the public through the press and 
other media the importance of a sound program 
of personnel administration in the public serv- 
ice. 


Invitation to 1958 Conference 


On behalf of Mayor Richard Daley of 
Chicago, Mr. Loyd Hunt, Personnel Officer, 
Chicago Civil Service Commission, pre- 
sented a letter which said, in part: 


I am happy to extend to the Public Personnel 
Association a most cordial advance welcome to 
this host city for the 1958 International Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administration. 
The Mayor further stated that “I can personally 
assure you that you will meet here in an 
atmosphere of the greatest interest in and 
appreciation for your objectives... . I know 
that your hosts in Montreal and all of Canada 
have helped greatly to make the 1957 Confer- 
ence a great success, and we are determined to 
make the 1958 meeting even more memorable. 


Message from Governor of Colorado 
The President of PPA acknowledged with 
gratitude a statement of best wishes from 
the state of Colorado extended through 
William R. Welsh, Jr., member of the State 
Civil Service Commission. 


* * * 
There being no further business, Pres- 


ident Shaw adjourned the 1957 business 
meeting of the Public Personnel Association. 








around the 
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@ GERMANY——A New Face at the Conference Table. 


One of the highest paid jobs in the German steel and coal industries, that of labor 
director, Arbeitsdirektor, is filled—not by management—but by employee councils 
and unions. A report on the gains and losses under this system was published by Prince- 
ton University (W. Michael Blumenthal, “Codetermination in the German Steel Indus- 


try”) a 


In the steel and coal industries of Western Germany, labor is given equal represen- 
tation with plant owners on a board of supervision—a board having functions roughly 
comparable to an American board of directors. This sharing of power is popularly 
known in Germany as “codetermination.” The law creating this system also provides 
for the appointment of a board of management, one member of which is the labor di- 
rector. As a member of this board, the labor director shares the responsibility for all 
operating decisions in his plant. 


Wanted: Company Director with a Union Card 


A dominant role in the selection of the labor director is usually taken by one or two 
leaders of the national union. Lengthy negotiations are frequently necessary in order 
to find a candidate who is acceptable to the employee council and company represent- 
atives at the plant concerned. It is reported that compromises are hard to achieve. For 
example, an employee council might favor a local candidate against the national union’s 
candidate who lacks close personal ties to the company. Dr. Blumenthal reports that 
generally the very best men available in labor ranks at the time have usually been 
appointed to the vacancy. 


The average labor director is 55 years old, an ardent trade unionist, a dedicated So- 
cialist, and a self-educated man who is widely read in political theory, history, and eco- 
nomics. His office is as large and his personal staff as numerous as those of his two or 
three fellow directors. 


How Does the Union Man Stack Up? 

Certain facts about the results of this system are emerging after almost a decade of 
experience. Labor has received, Dr. Blumenthal reports, added influence in personnel 
matters, and the ownership side has retained a good deal of freedom in other matters 
which are traditionally decided by management. 


Because the labor director has not been too familiar with modern personnel tech- 
niques, such matters as company hiring and selection methods, use of suggestion systems, 
and emphasis on plant safety remain largely unchanged. 


Communications between management and the employee councils have improved 
considerably. 
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The main emphasis has been on the development of better wage and salary adminis- 
tration practices. While earnings in the iron and steel industry increased more slowly 
than in most other industries until 1948, they rose faster than in other industries after 
that date—the date on which codetermination went into operation. 


The number of strikes in iron and steel plants, relative to other industries, has fallen 
significantly under codetermination. Employee council elections have shown little evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction, and the Communists, as the major protest group, have lost 
ground steadily. (From a report by Ross Pollock in Personnel Administration.) 


e@ IRAN——Recruiting, Selecting and Training Government Employees. 


At the present time a discussion of recruitment and selection is largely an academic 
question because little recruitment and selection is permitted. Legislation enacted in 
1955 provided that all agencies financed by public funds were prohibited from hiring 
new employees. Only a few exceptions are permitted to this restriction. The Budget 
Committee of the national legislature (Majlis) and the Employment Committee of the 
Senate can permit the ministries to hire certain technical people like teachers, doctors, 
police, and engineers. Persons who have undergone training on the promise of a job 
in government can be employed. 


This law has many adverse effects on the operation of government. Even though its 
ill effects are felt now the next generation will suffer even worse from its effects. People 
who leave the government cannot be replaced. Because promotion is on the basis of 
seniority there are great surpluses of employees in the higher grades but very few in 
the lower grades. 


Moreover, the work of many agencies has expanded, yet it is impossible to hire 
people to handle the heavier work load. For example, 10 years ago the University of 
Tehran had a staff of 2,500 employees. At that time the personnel office of the univer- 
sity employed 10 people. Today, the staff of the university numbers 5,500, but the 
personnel office has only three employees. 


Personnel Legislation for Professors, Doctors 


The method of recruitment and selection varies with the personnel system. The 
Majlis has created the Administrative Service, consisting of nine pay grades, which 
operates in most of the ministries; the Judicial Service, consisting of 11 grades, in the 
Ministry of Justice; and the Educational Service, consisting of 10 grades, in the Ministry 
of Education. In addition, the Majlis has enacted the basic personnel policies which 
apply to professors and associate professors in the University of Tehran, doctors, 
police, and the military. The personnel systems in all other cases are created by action 
of the respective ministry or agency. 


The Ministry of Agriculture recruits most of its employees from the graduates of the 
Agriculture College and the Veterinary School of the University of Tehran. Ninety 
percent of those selected are persons with high grades who are chosen primarily because 
of their merit. The Ministries of Justice and Post, Telephone, and Telegraph, and the 
University of Tehran, all advertise in the newspapers when there are vacancies to be 
filled. 


The general requirements for entrance to the public service are: Citizenship, 18 years 
of age, good health, good reputation; not being a member of an outlawed political party, 
and being a member of one of the four recognized religions—Islam, Judaism, Zoroastri- 
anism, or Christianity. 
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Training Is a Top-Level Responsibility 


Training, in its broadest sense, is simply a special phase of the process of communi- 
cation. Every employee contact is a kind of training. The suggestion of a supervisor, the 
staff meeting, and employee-employer conferences, are all situations in which infor- 
mation, attitudes, and ideas are exchanged. As a result, a person learns to work in a 
different way. What varies in the process of communication are methods of organizing 
and running training activities, and the ends to which activities are geared. But training 
is not limited to classes or conferences. Training encompasses the great variety of ways 
in which people talk or write to one another. 


However training is carried on, it is always a function of management. To place the 
responsibility elsewhere is to transfer away the real job of management 


Management has the ultimate responsibility to see that an organization is run in such 
a way that the goals of the organization are achieved. To do this, competent persons 
must be in the organization. There is constantly a need to train persons to assure that 
they are doing their job competently and efficiently. Persons or units specialized in 
carrying on training may be relied upon to identify training needs, get supervisors to 
see needs, help supervisors work out ways of coping with their needs, train supervisors 
so that they will be better trainers, but it must be emphasized that the ultimate responsi- 
bility for training rests with management. 


Much Spadework but Little Implementation 


A common way of thinking about the training process is to identify four steps: 
(1) locating the training needs in an organization; (2) developing the content of a 
training program and choosing appropriate techniques of conducting the program to 
meet those needs; (3) administering the program; and (4) evaluating the effectiveness 
of the program. 


Before the present civil service law was enacted in 1922, no conscious effort was made 
to train government employees. The present civil service law recognized the need for 
training employees because it provided that persons could be promoted only if they were 
qualified to assume the higher job. 


Several ministries proceeded to set up training programs. The Ministry of Post, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph, for example, has an extensive training program which consists of 
nine months of formal training, a period of work under close supervision, and then an- 
other nine-month period of training. Bank Melli also has a formal training program. It 
should be noted that in the case of the formal training programs the period of training 
is rather long. Other ministries make an effort to conduct informal training. 


However, some observers feel that, in general, the ministries and agencies of the gov- 
ernment do not train their employees; educated persons are not put to good use; and, 
though the personnel law provides for training and high standards of administration, 
the trouble lies in its execution. (Taken from the Personnel Newsletter, Faculty of Law, 
University of Tehran.) 


@ THE PHILIPPINES——Radio Program Sponsored by Civil Service Bureau Draws 
Varied Comments. 


Enthusiastic letters congratulating the Bureau of Civil Service for starting a more 
systematic information program through a regular monthly radio broadcast and offering 
suggestions on how to make the broadcast more effective were received recently by 
Commissioner Del Rosario. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Several letters from students in the Institute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines, urged that the radio program be broadcast more often and beamed on 
a convenient time to enable more people, especially government employees who check 
out at 5 p.m., to tune in. The Civil Service Reporter made its broadcast every second 
Friday of the month from 5:15 to 5:30 p.m. 


They also suggested that the program be always utilized for more positive recruitment 
by announcing the personnel needs of the different bureaus and offices and to inform 
the public of the various problems that vex the Bureau of Civil Service internally. 


Good Public Relations 


A student from Thailand wrote to say that he thinks “the idea of bringing the Bureau 
of Civil Service closer to the public should be adopted in my country in order to inform 
the people of what is going on in their Civil Service Commission.” 


Another writer pointed out the existing need for such an organized public information 
campaign by the central personnel agency of the government “to dispel whatever un- 
favorable regard the public has towards the public service and to bring to them first 
hand information of the efforts being done by the Bureau of Civil Service to achieve the 
goals of democracy through improved and efficient service.” (From The Civil Service 
Reporter July, 1957.) 


e JAPAN——Recent Labor Developments in National and Local Government. 


Of the work force in the national and local government of Japan, employees of public 
corporations (National Railways, Tobacco Monopoly, and the Telephone, and the Tele- 
graph System) and government enterprises are given the right to form an organization 
and to conclude a collective bargaining contract. Other government employees on na- 
tional and local levels have the right to organize only and are denied the right to con- 
clude a collective bargaining contract. Members of the Defense Agency and of the police 
and fire services are denied even the right to form an organization. 


The National Personnel Authority, the equivalent of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has jurisdiction over those national government employees who do not enjoy the 
right to conclude a collective bargaining contract. The Authority is charged with the 
responsibility of recommending to the Government adequate compensation for these 
employees and of administering the provisions relating to compensation, recruitment, 
equity, etc., as prescribed in the National Public Service Law. 


Government Move Opposed 


At present, however, the Cabinet is thinking of transferring to its jurisdiction certain 
functions of the Authority, chiefly the phase involving the administration of the provi- 
sions of the National Public Service Law, and of leaving only the following functions as 
responsibilities of the Authority: pay recommendation, adjudication of employee appeals 
or requests under equity procedures, administration of examinations and registration of 
employee organizations. This government move is strongly opposed by all the national 
government employees’ organizations and the opposition Socialist party. 


The total membership of national and local government employees’ unions in Japan 
comprises 40 percent of the entire organized labor force and accounts for more than 
two-thirds of the membership of the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan, the 
largest unionized organization in Japan. While the larger of these unions have joined 
the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan, they separately form, together with 
smaller unions, an organization known as the National Liaison Council of Government 
and Public Workers’ Unions, which comprises a membership of 2,400,000. 
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Influence of Government Employees Strong 


Consequently, the labor unions of national and local government employees wield 
a vast influence over Japan’s labor movement. The General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan has already formulated a campaign policy, setting forth as its major objectives 
a general pay increase, establishment of a minimum wage system, and restoration of the 
right of strike to national and local government employees. (Of these employees, those 
of the field services had been accorded the right of strike until 1949.) 


Recently the government has been taking a strong attitude against what are, in effect, 
partial strikes or brief work stoppages (usually for a few hours) staged by the unions 
of those national and local government employees who are denied the right to strike, and, 
naturally, this stand has caused the government employees’ unions to rebel. The way the 
government is going to tackle this situation deserves special attention, since it will hold 
sway over the course of Japan’s labor movement for some time to come. 


One of the factors responsible for intensifying the difficulties of such a situation is 
that both the National Liaison Council of Government and Public Workers’ Unions and 
the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan are maintaining a very close cooperation 
with the “main current” faction of the Socialist party. Socialist moves in the Diet and 
activities of the General Council outside are so related as to support each other, and thus 
the vicissitudes of Japan’s labor movement are tied to the shifting influences of her 
political parties. 


For this reason, both the government and opposition parties, each from its own stand- 
point, are vitally interested in the course of the labor movement and are showing much 
concern over its outcome. 


Strengthening of Weak Unions 


The employee organizations of government workers under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Personnel Authority have a membership of some 200,000 and are considered to 
be the weakest among the member-unions of the National Liaison Council of Govern- 
ment and Public Workers’ Unions. Of late, however, there is a move to strengthen the 
organized power of these unions, and this is taking the direction of changing the exist- 
ing liaison structure, which was established primarily for the purpose of carrying out 
joint struggles of the member-unions, into a more powerful organ to increase their 
solidarity. 


As instances of the agitation created by the employee organizations of government 
workers under the jurisdiction of the National Personnel Authority, the following may 
be cited: They presented strong objections to the revised Government Pay Law passed 
by the Diet in May of 1957 on the ground that the new legislation was designed to 
strengthen a system of “classification” pay at the expense of weakening the “subsist- 
ence” pay feature of the old pay system. Again, recently, tax collectors deserted their 
posts for about an hour on the pretext that, due to heavy workload, they were obliged 
to work excessive overtime and could not take their annual leave. 


So far the National Personnel Authority has seldom played a positive mediatory role 
in such troubles. Nevertheless, since the existing system permits a government employee 
organization to approach the Authority with a request that administrative action be 
taken concerning working conditions, the Authority, whenever it receives such a re- 
quest, recommends appropriate administrative action that it considers fair and proper, 
and it thus serves the purpose of settling union grievances. (Contributed by Motohiro 
Ohtsuka, National Personnel Authority, Japan.) 
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e@ PUERTO RICO——Cultural Tours for Government Workers. 


The Puerto Rican Civil Service, in celebrating its 50th anniversary, has inaugurated a 
government-sponsored program of cultural tours for employees. If necessary, loans to 
finance the trips can be made through the office of the director of personnel. Rules 
governing these specific loans are: 


1. Borrowers must be members of the Employees’ Retirement System or the Judges’ 
Retirement System. 

2. Borrowers must have been approved for participation in one of the tours organized 
by the Office of Personnel. 

3. Borrowers must have been in the service of the Puerto Rican government for the 
past three years. 

4. In the judgment of the Director of Personnel, borrowers must be sufficiently sol- 
vent and capable of repaying the loan. 

5. Loans will be made in an amount no greater than the cost of the trip. If the bor- 
rower wants to take his wife and/or children, he may borrow up to $4,500 with the ap- 
proval of the Director of Personnel. Costs include transportation, hotels, meals, insur- 
ance, tips, etc. 

6. Loans may be guaranteed by monthly salary, accumulated contributions to the re- 
tirement fund of which he is a member, or unencumbered savings in the Savings and 
Loan Fund of the Government of Puerto Rico. 

7. Payments on the loan will be deducted from salary or pension. It must be paid 
within five years or before the employee reaches the compulsory retirement age if this 
is less than five years from the date of the loan. 

8. Interest must be paid at a rate determined by the Retirement Board. 


Prior to departure, participants attend orientation meetings where they hear about 
typical experiences and incidents on this type of tour, what services are offered by the 
transportation lines, etc. Films are shown of the country or countries they expect to visit, 
and the program closes with a question and answer period. (Information supplied by 
Personal, official publication of the Office of Personnel, Government of Puerto Rico.) 


e@ SOUTH AFRICA——The Morning Break. 


“Morning coffee,” they call it up north. Morning tea is more usual in South Africa. 
“Elevenses” covers all the usual beverages, whatever they be called. Is this morning 
break, so far as it occurs in the public or local government service, a valuable device, 
or is it merely a concession wrung by employees from the employer; an encroachment 
on the employer’s due; just another piece of slackness; a deviation from the strict path 
of duty—to be tolerated, but grudgingly and watchfully? 


Men, Methods, or Machinery 


The hours laid down for many offices are 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.M., so far as the morn- 
ing is concerned. It is so easy to lay down that kind of arrangement on paper. It is the 
sort of facile recommendation that affords another example, if any were needed, of the 
way in which employees are regarded merely as one part of the organization, one ele- 
ment in the methods, and not, as what they really are, namely, the third and most im- 
portant factor in the trinity which is organization, methods, and man. 


The organizer who decides that his men shall work without a break from 8:00 A.M. to 
1:00 p.m. takes lightly in respect of men a decision which no works manager would 
dream of taking in respect to any machine without the most precise consideration of 
the circumstances. How long, he will ask himself, should a particular machine be kept 
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running continuously without relubrication, without general maintenance, or without the 
special maintenance necessitated by the particular work it is doing? There is always, too, 
the danger of overheating, possibly only of some small part, which must be averted by 
stopping the machine at intervals. If this kind of care is necessary in planning the work- 
ing hours of machinery, how can it be right to use less care in prescribing those of men? 


Forced vs. Forceful Thinking 


The ability to work steadily and efficiently for long periods without interruption is 
given to some by nature and comes to others by practice. It may be engendered, too, 
in an emergency or by some task of particular interest. But, as someone said, “Man is 
not constructed in such a way as to permit his undivided attention being directed to one 
aim over a long period.” 


To put a man at his desk and tell him to work there for five hours without interrup- 
tion when he knows he is incapable of doing it is to set up a variety of unfavorable re- 
actions. First, it will act as a depressive, and, in a state of depression, he will work less 
well from the outset. With the first appearance of fatigue he will have a sense of failing 
in his duty; and once an employee acquires the habit of failing in his duty in one re- 
spect, the vessel of his morale is punctured, and he will be less punctilious in other 
respects, too. 


It is an unfortunate fact that this damaging sequence is more likely to occur in the 
more conscientious type of man. No remorse is so deep as that of the man who in sin- 
ning has sinned against his own ideal. 


Give the Man a Break 


All these truths lie in the realm of elementary psychology; yet, in the general neglect 
of man to be seen in all the talk about organization and methods, they require to be 
proclaimed, and, in particular, they establish the case for the morning break. No ordi- 
nary man will find difficulty in working efficiently for two and a half hours or, after half 
an hour’s relaxation, in following that effort by another of two hours until 1:00 p.M. The 
four and a half hours of good work thus put forth are far more rewarding to the em- 
ployer than the faltering efforts of his employees to sustain the five-hour span. 


When a man is at work on a problem a number of different mental processes go on 
inside him. It is often the less obvious of these that give rise to imaginativeness and in- 
spiration, qualities which spring from flexibility of mind and a ready association of ideas. 
The moment a mind begins to tire, these basic qualities begin temporarily to weaken, 
and so the whole mental process becomes less effective. The most familiar illustration of 
this is within the experience of most of us: Who has not sat at desk or table unable to 
find a solution which he senses is just around the corner, his mind clogged by considera- 
tions and counter-considerations clouding the main cause? The temptation to go on 
battling is very strong. Yet a determined break-off followed by a brisk walk or some other 
relaxation often results, without further mental effort, in the whole problem falling into 
perspective and in the solution standing revealed. 


Judged in the light of that common experience, the morning break may be seen as a 
valuable part of the day’s work. Some use it in one way, and some use it in another; but 
however it is used the relaxation enables the tired mind not only to restore itself but to 
sort itself out. (Adapted from an article by Leo Bell in The Public Servant, official organ 
of the Public Servants’ Association of South Africa.) 
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"as — eee) 
poo QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 

swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 





THE QUESTION 


“What management steps, other than straight pay increases, will help 
cut down voluntary employee turnover?” 


Says NORMAN C. DAVIS .. . trolled at an irreducible minimum when ev- 

Personnel Director, State of Vermont. ery employee: 

Cutting down voluntary employee turn- 1. Knows what his job is, why it is impor- 
over would seem to the logical thinking but tant, and why his continued on-the-job ap- 
inexperienced observer to be simply a matter plication is necessary; 
of finding out why employees quit their jobs, 2. Knows that his supervisor respects his 
then setting about to remove the causes. Un- ability and capacity; 
fortunately, the problem is complex and 3. Knows his value and standing and is 
does not lend itself to such an easy solution. called upon frequently for his opinion and 

Strangely enough, there has been sufficient judgment; 
motivational research to identify and catalog 4. Knows that successful operations and 
most of the known causes of voluntary em- accomplishments are directly traceable to 
ployee turnover. Similarly, the standard ac- continued conscientious efforts on his part; 
cepted remedies are available and known. 5. Knows that his superiors, by their 
What frequently is lacking, however, is the continued demonstration of sincerity and 
sustained management drive which is abso- thoughtfulness, are the kind of people for 
lutely necessary if positive action is to be whom and with whom he enjoys working; 
taken. 6. Knows that every level of supervision 

Students of management in all of its many and management places people higher than 
phases—materials, methods, money, mar- profits, procedures, prejudices, protocol, per- 
kets, and men—find it easier to decide what sonalities, politics, and paychecks; 
to do about a problem, and how to do it, 7. Knows that there are rules for every 
than to provide the dynamics and drive game and the supervisor must call the shots 
needed to get done effectively what needs to impartially as he sees them; 
be done. It is for this reason, and perhaps 8. Knows that the way to success and 
this reason alone, that many obvious steps to promotion depends more upon quality of 
be taken to reduce voluntary employee turn- performance and willingness to learn than 
over, not excluding straight pay increases, on length of seat-warming service and length 
fail to accomplish their objectives. of heart-warming social contacts; 

Textbooks and authorities on manage- 9. Knows what his boss’s problems are 
ment, personnel administration, and human and that he is expected to help solve them; 
relations all agree that “employee morale 10. Knows that time is money—how he 
starts from the top down.” It is respectfully spends his time affects how much money he 
submitted, however, that sustained manage- will have to spend. 
ment drive also begins at the top, and, with 
logistical planning, unfailing follow-through, If we had such a well-informed employee, 
and evangelistic determination, reaches and you will say (without admitting that such a 
influences every employee on the payroll. paragon of virtue could exist), he wouldn't 

Voluntary employee turnover can be con- be an employee long—he would either be 
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a turnover statistic or your boss. Such a 
quick and perhaps flip observation might be 
a trifle too hasty as well as erroneous. 

Sustained management drive is a force 
which is compounded of the following in- 
gredients: 


1. Belief in the validity and probable suc- 
cess of a studied course of action; 

2. Personal assurance of acceptance of 
and willingness to participate in the course 
of action on the part of subordinates; 

3. Personal assurance of issuance and un- 
derstanding of necessary instructions; 

4. Personal demonstrations of confidence 
in subordinates; 

5. Personal checkup, follow-through and 
evaluation of progress; 

6. Constructive criticism and timely praise 
and commendation; 

7. Unflagging enthusiasm for the course 
of action being taken, the employees par- 
ticipating, and the expected results; 

8. Unrelenting search for opportunities to 
stimulate employees and remind them of the 
“joint venture” character of the project; 

9. Personal courage and integrity which 
“rubs off” on associates and subordinates; 

10. A persuasiveness that moves a liberal 
to the right, a conservative to the left, and 
moves a “middle of the roader” to a con- 
viction. 


The title of this commentary suggests the 
existence or development of a series of steps 
or possibly “gimmicks” which, either in ad- 
dition to or in place of straight pay raises, 
will help reduce employee turnover. Most 
gimmicks, or novel approaches, are like 
brush fires. They give off a little temporary 
light or heat, then smoulder out, leaving an 
odorous hint of half-baked precautionary 
measures. No gimmick or novel approach 
can successfully combat a condition as 
deeply rooted in human behavior as em- 
ployee turnover. 

The environmental employment conditions 
which today are most conducive to high em- 
ployee morale and minimum turnover rates 
include the following factors: 


Pleasant work surroundings 
Fair rates of pay 
Opportunities for advancement 
Effective orientation 

Proper training 

Understanding supervision 
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Convenient transportation 

Adequate parking facilities 

Broad insurance programs 

Attractive snack bars 

Good elevator service 

Clean rest rooms 

Effective two-way employee communications 

Educational programs 

Employee participation in group discussions 
on agency problems 


Since all or most of these features charac- 
terize employment opportunities in most 
public and private employment groups, the 
competitive advantage or competitive “mar- 
ginal attraction” is almost wholly eliminated. 
With this elimination any intrinsic or psy- 
chological control over employee turnover 
is largely neutralized or nullified. There re- 
mains, however, the continuing challenge to 
management, both line and staff, to strive 
for lower operating costs and improved 
quality of public service. 

Sustained management drive which pene- 
trates every work unit of an organization, 
and is beamed to every employee on the em- 
ployee’s personal wave length, will help 
solve the turnover problem—and countless 
other employee problems which confront 
personnel management. Consider this less 
spectacular but more promising approach 
when other gimmicks fail. 


Says IVAN E. ESTES... 
Personnel Officer, Department of Mental 
Health, Lansing, Michigan. 


It has been my feeling and experience that 
there are many factors other than salary that 
determine whether an employee will stay 
with an organization. Most of these factors 
are found in articles and publications deal- 
ing with human relations. A majority of 
these factors are well within the grasp of 
administrators if they would only pay atten- 
tion to them and apply some good human 
relation principles. 

Certainly, salary plays a great deal of im- 
portance in the employee’s original deter-t 
mination as to whether or not he is inter- 
ested in holding a certain position. However, 
once an employee receives a wage which 
allows him to maintain a respectable status 
within his community, he then looks to 
other aspects of a position to determine 
whether or not this is the organization with 
which he wishes to remain. His own per- 
sonal needs must be met. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


First of all, a person likes to have a feel- 
ing that he is recognized as a human being. 
He likes to feel that the management knows 
he exists and has some concern about his 
well-being. He likes to feel that no matter 
how small a part he plays in the organization 
that it is recognized as being a contribution. 
He further likes to feel that he is part of an 
organization that is fulfilling a very useful 
purpose. It is important that he is able to 
hold his head erect and proudly state that he 
works for “Department X.” 

Too many administrators lose sight of the 
fact that, unless their employees can feel 
proud of their organization and can closely 
identify with it, no matter how strong the 
salary tie they are going to lose them sooner 
or later. 

Give them a living wage, treat them as 
human beings, give them some recognition 
for their services, give them opportunities to 
express their feelings, and give them an or- 
ganization they are proud of, and it is my 
opinion that there will be far less turnover 
and more employee satisfaction than exists 
in agencies that do not provide this atmos- 
phere. 


Says ROBERT FISHER . . . 


Personnel Director, Personnel Commission 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. 


There appears to be no one factor that in- 
fluences the rate of employee turnover. 
While the factor of pay is involved, studies 
of employee turnover seem to indicate that 
it is a determining factor only in circum- 
stances where employees are paid less than 
the prevailing community rate. In a dynamic 
labor market, this may well mean that pub- 
lic agencies must examine their pay policies, 
not only in terms of annual wage surveys 
and adjustments, but also, make interim or 
biannual adjustments, where there is evidence 
of rapid and widespread community wage 
changes. 

There is evidence that there are other fac- 
tors that singly or in combination may affect 
employee turnover rates. Some of these sug- 
gest a cause for turnover and indicate a need 
for redoubling our efforts in areas which 
management can influence. The very limited 
research which has been done lists the fol- 
lowing factors which contribute to turnover: 


1. Poor Selection. Hiring high capacity 
individuals for low capacity jobs. Usually 
these individuals take employment of this 
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nature as a stopgap while they are looking 
for a particular position. 

2. Prosperity. Jobs being relatively plenti- 
ful, employees can “try out” positions. 

3. Age of Employee. Individuals under the 
25-28 age bracket often have not decided on 
their life work. Women employees up to 
these ages are often more concerned with 
finding a husband and starting a home. One 
federal agency has found that they could re- 
duce clerical turnover by hiring older women. 
Men between the ages of 40-45 again appear 
in the statistical picture of turnover rates, 
possibly feeling that this is their last oppor- 
tunity for an occupational change. 

4. Sex. The sex of an employee affects 
the turnover rates in varied ways. In addi- 
tion to those items mentioned under Item 3, 
women are more sensitive to the organiza- 
tional tone, preferring a friendly, sociable 
atmosphere where they are given recognition 
for job performance. Working conditions 
are of considerable importance to women. 
Clean, well-lighted offices, nice rest rooms, 
and modern equipment and location out- 
weigh transportation problems or a some- 
what smaller salary. Men are not as sensitive 
to organizational tone or working conditions 
but are interested in promotional opportu- 
nity and achievement potential. 

5. Occupation. Some positions, or position 
titles, have low status value. People working 
in low status positions frequently leave for 
higher status positions when an opportunity 
arises. 

6. Geography. Taking the Nation as a 
whole, some states are losing population, 
while others are gaining. Climatic conditions 
are also a consideration in this factor. 

7. Population Mobility. In the year 1958, 
some 50 million Americans will move their 
residence. Of these 50 million people, 14 
percent will leave the state in which they 
now reside, 20 percent will leave the county, 
and the remainder will relocate within the 
county, usually in the suburbs. 

8. Transportation. People relocating in the 
suburbs must often change positions be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. In public 
agencies covering a large area, transfer poli- 
cies may be re-examined, mileage policies 
may be explored, or as in the case of some 
war industries, transportation may be fur- 
nished free or at a nominal cost. 

9. Fringe Benefits. At present, the cost of 
fringe benefits in industry is approximately 
12 billion dollars yearly. Most organizations 
provide benefits of some type in order to 
compete in recruitment. However, younger 





employees do not appear to place as high 
a value on this aspect as do older employees. 
Women, single or married, feel that fringe 
benefits are more valuable than do men. 
Married men value fringe benefits more 
highly than single men. Again, management 
may well examine how well fringe benefits, 
particularly in the area of health and wel- 
fare, compare with those offered by private 
industry and other public jurisdictions. 


Regardless of the extent to which the 
listed factors may apply in any organization, 
it has been found that “personal need satis- 
factions” are a critical turnover factor in 
any employee group, of any age, sex or 
geographic location. Filling these needs is 
strongly tied to an employee’s leaving or 
staying on the job. 

A recent large (2,680 employees) con- 
trolled study of this factor found a positive 
correlation between turnover rates and the 
lack of: 


Recognition—the need to feel that your 
achievements are made known to others. 

Achievement—the need to feel that you have 
done something worthwhile. 

Autonomy—the need to feel that there is an 
area where you have prime responsibility. 

Affiliation—the need to be related to people 
and be in communication. 

Assessment—the need to feel that the stand- 
ard for judging your behavior is reasonable and 
just. 


The trend in America generally in schools, 
homes, and community is toward giving the 
individual greater freedom and _ initiative. 
These fundamental changes in American so- 
ciety create expectations among employees 
as to how they should be treated. 

The foregoing suggest that public man- 
agement needs to take a fresh look at poli- 
cies dealing with communications, including 
telling the employee about the organization, 
letting the employee know how he is doing 
—frequently, and in terms of departmental 
standards. Training, promotion policies, and 
recognition of the long-service employee are 
other areas for exploration. 

In evaluating turnover rates, a particularly 
striking fact stands out. Management, while 
deploring the turnover rate and exclaim- 
ing over the cost, spends very little on a so- 
lution to the problem. Were the problem one 
of transportation or breakage, a program of 
research would result in all probability. This 
is part of the standard management philoso- 
phy of “know your product.” Perhaps it is 
time for a program of research to be insti- 
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tuted by management on the greatest over- 
head item in any organization—the person- 
nel. An additional axiom might well be, 
“know your employees.” 


Says JACK H. FOSTER... 

Director of Personnel, Arlington County, 

Virginia. 

If we desire to cut down employee turn- 
over it is imperative that we ascertain accu- 
rately the causes of the turnover. It is not 
sufficient to make general assumptions. We 
should get the facts. 

Three years ago our employee organiza- 
tion attempted to help justify their request 
for a pay increase by a reference to the 
turnover rate. They falsely assumed that 
most employees left for greener pastures 
because our pay rates were inadequate. This 
claim helped to instigate an exit interview 
program, one of the purposes of which was 
to find out the reasons why employees left 
their jobs with the County. 

After a method has been devised to ob- 
tain fairly accurate information as to why 
employees leave, we are still faced with the 
basic question of what management can do 
about it. This, of course, depends on the 
analysis of the reasons for the turnover. For 
example, a recent summary of teacher sepa- 
rations in our local school system indicated 
that the leading causes of resignations were 
pregnancy, marriage, and the transfer of 
husbands to other cities. Reducing turnover 
in this situation is quite a different problem 
from that in a department where most em- 
ployees left because of autocratic policies of 
the department head. Regardless of the find- 
ings, it has been demonstrated that the exit 
interview and an analysis of separations are 
good tools to be used in attempting to re- 
duce turnover. 

Generally speaking, we could summarize 
this problem by stating that the management 
steps which should be taken to reduce turn- 
over are synonymous with an effective and 
complete personnel program which includes 
real concern for the welfare of the em- 
ployees. 

Specifically, employee turnover can be cut 
by taking the following steps: 

1. Do everything possible to improve the 
quality of supervisors and administrators. 
Several studies have indicated that ineffec- 
tive supervision is one of the greatest causes 
of turnover and employee dissatisfaction. If 
supervisory training doesn’t achieve the de- 
sired results, management should try to cor- 
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rect the situation by the transfer of super- 
visors to other positions or, as the last 
resort, the separation of these supervisors 
from the service. 

2. Improve recruitment, selection, and 
placement techniques. Quite frequently, the 
persons who leave employment after a short 
period are persons who should never have 
been hired in the first place or they are em- 
ployees who have been improperly placed. 
And related to placement is the need for 
better induction procedures which help to get 
the employee off on the right foot. Except 
where the need is very urgent, management 
would be better off to leave a position un- 
filled for a time than to appoint a borderline 
case. We have discovered that these mar- 
ginal workers are most likely to leave after 
a short time because they are misfits. 

3. Management should do everything pos- 
sible to keep the quality of service to the 
people as high as possible and to prevent 
actions which lower the prestige value of the 
government service. Corrupt acts by only a 
few employees or malingering practices in 
the public view can give an agency or whole 
government a poor reputation and thus 
cause some conscientious employees to dis- 
sociate themselves from the organization 
which has a poor reputation. 

4. Policies should be adopted or main- 
tained which make employees realize that 
they will be protected if disaster strikes. 
This protection includes assurances against 
job jeopardy because of change in the politi- 
cal group in power and protection against 
physical disaster by provision of such fringe 
benefits as group hospitalization, group life 
insurance, on-the-job disability leave, and a 
generous sick leave policy. 

5. In addition to supervisory training, 
other training opportunities such as those 
which help prepare a person for promotion 
help keep the employees satisfied with their 
jobs. In Arlington, our educational assist- 
ance program has been a factor in keeping 
some employees here. In this program, we 
pay the tuition of employees who seek fur- 
ther education along lines related to their 
work. This program can have the reverse 
effect, however, as the additional education 
received might help them get a better job 
elsewhere. 

6. Any management steps which produce 
good morale will in turn cut down turnover. 
Some of the steps mentioned above help 
morale, but there are other factors, such as 
demonstrating a genuine interest in em- 
ployees and employee problems. In addition 
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to the day-to-day activities of good supervi- 
sion, this concern for the employees can be 
shown by giving formal recognition for both 
long and valuable service, by providing a 
counseling service, and by the use of a 
sound procedure for hearing employee 
grievances. Finally, management can take 
steps to try to maintain a healthy group of 
employees by rigid pre-employment physi- 
cals and provisions for a periodic checkup 
of permanent employees; after all, a healthy 
person is usually a contented person and a 
contented employee is less likely to seek a 
job elsewhere. 


Says HELEN F. HARRINGTON .. . 
Deputy Chief, Standards Division, Direc- 
torate of Civilian Personnel, U.S. Air 
Force. 


The retention of an agency’s experienced 
and competent work force is certainly a ma- 
jor objective of every thinking executive. In 
a public personnel jurisdiction where salary 
scales are frequently determined by a legis- 
lative body or a central control agency 
rather than by the agency head, increased 
attention must be given to ways and means 
of reducing voluntary employee turnover 
through other techniques that are within 
management’s control. Personnel research 
studies have well established that there are 
many factors other than basic pay scales 
that contribute to employee turnover. For 
example, the report of the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation (Cordiner Report) listed lack 
of prestige and limitations on personal im- 
provement programs as two of the major 
factors detracting from government employ- 
ment and retention. 

As a first step in evaluating the effective- 
ness of an agency’s personnel management 
program in retaining career employees, it is 
important to ascertain employee opinion 
concerning that program and obtain the 
basic facts on the extent of and reason for 
employee turnover. It is not enough merely 
to know the separation rate of an agency; in- 
formation is also needed concerning resigna- 
tion rates by specific categories of employees 
and the reasons for these separations. A de- 
tailed turnover study conducted by the Air 
Force in 1956 revealed such significant in- 
formation as the fact that white collar em- 
ployees were resigning at 2.7 times the rate 
for blue collar employees. It also indicated 
that scientific and technical personnel were 
leaving at a much higher rate than em- 





ployees in nonscientific types of positions. 
This study included a separate report for 
each person who resigned during a three- 
month period and furnished information by 
grade, occupational groups, and other char- 
acteristics, as well as information about the 
quality of the personnel who separated vol- 
untarily and their reasons for leaving. This 
information is now being used as a basis for 
pin pointing action. 

Another effective technique for measuring 
the degree to which job environment is sat- 
isfactory is through the use of an attitude 
survey. In 1956, the Air Force developed 
and conducted an attitude survey of scien- 
tific, engineering, and managerial personnel 
to gather information on problems of direct 
concern to employees and their opinions of 
the Air Force as an employer. 

The results of studies such as these can 
profitably be used in the installation and 
modification of specific programs in the field 
of personnel management. In attempting to 
reduce voluntary separations particular con- 
sideration should be given to the following: 

Fringe Benefits: Attention to the provi- 
sions for, as well as the actual administra- 
tion of, the so-called fringe benefit programs 
is almost as important as basic pay scales. 
Increased benefits in the area of annual and 
sick leave, retirement, life and health insur- 
ance, disability compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, monetary awards for 
suggestions and superior accomplishment, 
and educational opportunities can be used 
by jurisdictions with relatively low pay 
scales to in part offset this handicap. Greater 
emphasis in recruiting literature and ma- 
terials furnished employees during orienta- 
tion programs concerning the fringe benefits 
available in an agency may prove advanta- 
geous in both recruitment and retention of 
personnel. 

Promotion Program: Failure to provide a 
sound promotion program will certainly ad- 
versely affect employee interest in remaining 
with an organization. The program will be 
most effective if it is developed jointly by 
top operating officials and personnel staff 
and incorporates the suggestions and recom- 
mendations of employees. As a minimum it 
should provide a uniform and equitable 
method of considering and selecting qual- 
ified employees for higher grade vacancies. 
The plan should be closely coordinated with 
related aspects of the over-all personnel 
program, namely, recruitment, selection, 
utilization, and employee development. Full 
information to employees concerning the 
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ground rules governing promotions, together 
with publicity on promotions which demon- 
strate compliance with the plan, will con- 
tribute materially to improved morale. 

Employee Development: Providing high 
quality programs for the improvement, 
growth, and training of staff is also of vital 
importance to employees and an important 
factor in maintaining job satisfaction. In 
this area industry is generally doing more 
than public agencies have been able to do 
either because of lack of funds or lack of 
legal authority to undertake such programs. 
The Air Force career development program 
for civilian personnel is designed to attain 
maximum productivity in assigned duties, 
develop higher skills for assumption of 
greater responsibility, aid in establishing a 
competent and flexible civilian work force, 
and provide capable replacements for key 
positions in order to effectively and econom- 
ically accomplish peacetime and emergency 
missions. Insofar as possible, training activi- 
ties are accomplished on the job at the in- 
stallation. However, for training needs which 
cannot be met locally or within the Air 
Force, provisions are made to meet such re- 
quirements on a contract basis with educa- 
tional institutions, laboratories, or industrial 
organizations for specialized training of 
scientific, technical, engineering, and man- 
agerial personnel, and for factory training 
on Air Force type equipment. 

Employee Management Relations: The 
day to day relationship between the super- 
visor and every person reporting to him is 
a critical one in determining employee mo- 
rale and job interest. Hence, more and more, 
progressive management is concerned with 
improving the personnel management skills 
of line supervisors. Employees should be 
kept fully informed both as to the conditions 
of their employment and their responsibil- 
ities in the accomplishment of the over-all 
program and objectives of the agency. It is 
also essential that employees be encouraged, 
and afforded an opportunity, to make known 
their attitudes, opinions, proposals and 
problems; concomitantly employees must 
be assured that their ideas receive considera- 
tion. Equally important is management’s 
responsibility from the top executive to the 
first line supervisor to recognize employee 
accomplishment and to express apprecia- 
tion for work well done. It is incumbent on 
all personnel people to keep abreast of cur- 
rent studies in this field such as those con- 
ducted by Rensis Likert, Institute of Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 
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Work Environment: Other considerations 
open to management that affect employee 
morale are a wide range of physical factors 
in the work situation. Employee attitude 
surveys and experimental studies show that 
work conditions, including noise, lighting, 
ventilation, and the like frequently affect the 
comfort and satisfaction of employee needs, 
their efficiency, and their over-all attitude 
toward their job, fellow employees, and the 
agency. 

Summary: In brief, effective administra- 
tion of a personnel management program 
which provides a working environment where 
employees can serve with a feeling of 
satisfaction, realize their maximum poten- 
tial and attain, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, their personal goals, has a significant 
impact on retention of career employees. 


Says ESTHER SCHOLTER .. . 
Vice-President, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission. 


Although voluntary employee turnover in 
the Milwaukee City Service system has not 
been a major concern—perhaps due to a 
good civil service system and sound pension 
plan—we will agree that any avoidable sep- 
aration is a needless cost both in money and 
human relations. In Milwaukee definite steps 
have been taken to make employment more 
meaningful and to cut down on employee 
turnover. Some of these steps are: 


1. A Handbook entitled “Your Work in 
the Milwaukee City Service” issued to all 
employees. This handbook contains a series 
of suggestions on how members of the city’s 
official family may achieve the best em- 
ployer-employee relationship and thereby 
avoid problems which might otherwise result 
in employee turnover. It also contains infor- 
mation on fringe benefits such as hospital and 
surgical care insurance paid by the city, sick 
leave, opportunities for advancement, and 
similar matters. 

2. An in-service training course in pub- 
lic relations for city employees (clerical, 
supervisory, administrative, technical, pro- 
fessional) on a continuing basis. This is a 
course consisting of eight meetings during 
four successive weeks and is conducted by a 
staff member of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. Certificates are issued to employees 
completing the course and noted in the in- 
dividual personnel folder. This course gives 
the employee confidence and knowledge of 
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the public relations problems and methods 
of handling in other city departments. It re- 
sults in a more satisfied employee and there- 
fore tends to cut down job turnover. 

3. Encouragement of further study in 
preparation for promotional opportunities. 
A bulletin is issued annually by the City 
Service Commission which lists courses of- 
fered in local schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. Its purpose is to influence employees to 
better their opportunities for job improve- 
ment and career opportunities with the city. 
The educational study in local agencies also 
is another “root” which lessens the desire to 
leave the locality. 

4. Opportunity for employees to main- 
tain close, working relationship with the 
Commission and staff—individually, or 
through department heads, supervisors, and 
designated representatives, on such matters 
as questions of procedure, rules, promotions, 
complaints, and grievances. This general 
open-handed and democratic way of con- 
ducting the City of Milwaukee business con- 
tributes much to good working conditions 
and positive employer-employee relation- 
ships and thereby tends to cut down on 
turnover. 

5. Supervisor’s Training Course to 
strengthen supervisory relations. An im- 
portant part of the course is the emphasis 
on better understanding of the human rela- 
tions problems of employees by their im- 
mediate supervisor. Certificates are issued 
on completion of the course, at which time 
the President of the City Service Commis- 
sion and representatives of top management 
address the group. Sessions and training of 
this type avoid future problems and misun- 
derstanding and contribute to a healthy 
work atmosphere throughout the city serv- 
ice. 

6. An employee orientation program will 
be put into effect in January, 1958, initially 
for new employees in the Department of 
Public Works. Although the primary respon- 
sibility for helping the new employee to ad- 
just rests with the employee’s immediate su- 
pervisor, it was decided that group orienta- 
tion meetings also would provide and assure 
better and more uniform instructions. These 
meetings will be held each Friday afternoon 
so that every new employee will have an op- 
portunity to attend during his first week of 
employment. The meetings will be held in 
the Common Council Chamber. Meetings 
such as this cannot help but cut down on 
voluntary turnover due to misunderstand- 








ings and lack of knowledge of city practices 
during this critical initial employment pe- 
riod. 

7. The City Service Commission gives 
continuous attention to the problems of sea- 
sonal employees and arranges examinations 
and transfers. This provision tends to assure 
steadier employment which reduces turn- 
over among the better seasonal employees. 

8. Exit interviews by the staff of the City 
Service Commission are being used to ascer- 
tain the real reason for leaving the public 
service, particularly with employees in pro- 
fessional and technical positions. A recent 
analysis of reports for this selected group in- 
dicates that in some cases there has been 
management weakness, which, when cor- 
rected, will reduce voluntary employee turn- 
over. 


The results of the above positive steps 
may be summarized as creating a more ef- 
fective, well-informed city service force. 
These actions also emphasize the importance 
of each person in the system, his relationship 
within his own work group, and the signif- 
icance of each employee as a representative 
of the entire government in contrast to em- 
ployees in private industry and results in a 
reduction of voluntary employee turnover. 

Some other areas of attention which 
might be emphasized, strengthened, or im- 
plemented to the advantage of employees 
and government agencies, by meeting the 
implied needs and to reduce turnover are: 


1. More conspicuous recognition of pro- 
fessional and trade positions. A lack of 
proper recognition was often indicated in 
the exit interview reports. 

2. Services of a psychologist who is 
trained in vocational or personal adjustment 
counseling—to supplement the personnel 
staff in handling individual adjustment prob- 
lems, or on request of the staff or Civil 
Service Commission to offer counseling on 
an individual basis to employees. This type 
of service should be helpful to both the in- 
dividual, his department, and the personnel 
agency by promoting mutual understanding 
and confidence. 

3. Officially encourage participation of 
employees in professional meetings and or- 
ganizations in order that they may obtain 
a better perspective of their particular con- 
tribution to the field of public service and to 
create more effectiveness and enthusiasm in 
their chosen work. 

4, It seems that there would be merit in 
finding out how employees feel about their 
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job, what they think about their work, their 
supervisor, their city, and other related 
problems by attitude surveys which would 
give management a fair look at what the 
employees do like about their work or why 
they would be happy to leave if any other 
job were offered in their field. 

5. Establishment of a suggestion award 
system, although not necessarily a monetary 
award. 

6. Much time, thought, and money are 
spent in research to develop better tech- 
niques in production work. It seems equally 
or even more important to develop ways 
and means for obtaining the best personal 
and human approach for maximum job sat- 
isfaction, so that employees will want to 
continue working for their employer and 
with their co-workers. Milwaukee has made 
considerable progress in this direction and 
will continue to have the active approval 
and support of the elected officials and ad- 
ministrative officers. 


Says DR. WILLIAM G. TORPEY .. . 


Consultant, President’s Committee on Sci- 
entists and Engineers. 


There are several steps, other than 
straight pay increases, which management 
can take to cut down voluntary employee 
turnover. I believe that the most important 
single step is the adoption and application 
of the Human Relations approach to per- 
sonnel management. The Human Relations 
approach emphasizes an understanding of 
behavior patterns of persons working to- 
gether in an organization. The Human Rela- 
tions theme is familiar to members of the 
Public Personnel Association, but evidence, 
unfortunately, indicates that, often in work 
situations, little action accompanies the lip 
service frequently given to this concept. 

The President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers is currently sponsoring a se- 
ries of approximately thirty local utilization 
conferences throughout the United States. 
The objectives of these conferences are: (1) 
to provide facilities for the exchange of 
practical ideas on the subject of maximum 
utilization of scientists and engineers, and 
(2) to stimulate conferees to examine crit- 
ically the policies and procedures of their 
companies and agencies. The ultimate goal 
of the conferences is to have conferees make 
such changes in their own organizations as 
will enhance the optimum use of their scien- 
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tific and engineering manpower. Since turn- 
over represents at least a temporary, and 
sometimes an indefinite or permanent, loss 
of trained personnel, participants at these 
conferences usually discuss the challenge of 
the voluntary separation as a facet of the 
utilization problem. 

The consensus of opinion at the panel ses- 
sions at which this point is considered is 
that treatment of employees as human be- 
ings, with proper regard for their feelings 
and aspirations, constitutes a fundamental 
method of promoting effective work rela- 
tionships and inducing the best efforts on 
the part of employees. This belief is appli- 
cable to the management of nonprofessional 
personnel as well as of professional person- 
nel. 

Specifically, application of the Human 
Relations philosophy requires, among other 
items, effective two-way communication, 
group determination of policy to the fullest 
extent practicable, individual consideration 
in the application of broad rules and regula- 
tions, a realistic recognition system, regard 
for employee welfare, and a team concept 
of organizational achievement. A low turn- 
over rate is a concomitant of the results of 
such an approach. 

Adoption and application of the Human 
Relations philosophy is a two-way proposi- 
tion. We frequently hear of the need for a 
supervisor to treat his subordinates fairly 
and with understanding. The reverse is like- 
wise true: The rank-and-file employee must 
have a human regard for his supervisor. 
Adoption of the Human Relations view- 
point by all persons in a work situation 
serves to reduce misunderstandings and 
turnover and, conversely, makes for a high 
morale and individual and group effective- 
ness. 


Says W. B. WEBSTER . . . 


Personnel Director, Personnel Board, State 
of Washington. 


My inventory of management steps that 
will help reduce voluntary employee turn- 
over includes the following: 


1. Try to identify potential turnover cases 
in advance and avoid them by more careful 
pre-employment interviewing and telephone 
contacts with former supervisors. 

2. Inform new employees as to the pur- 
pose of the agency and how it functions and 
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keep them informed about the agency’s 
progress and other items of interest. 

3. Provide greater job satisfaction through 
better management planning and continuous 
training of supervisors. Desirable employees 
even though well paid will seek employment 
elsewhere if they feel working conditions 
will not permit them to do a good job, or if 
they do not have enough work to keep busy, 
or if they feel they are not appreciated. In 
this category, I would stress the following: 


a. Inform employees thoroughly regard- 
ing their jobs so that they understand 
what: is expected of them and see their 
roles clearly. Delegate as much responsi- 
bility as employees can handle. 

b. Provide on-the-job training. 

c. Watch for and resolve problems that 
develop on the job so that employees can 
function smoothly and effectively and 
without unnecessary delays. Maintain 
congenial atmospheres. 

d. Provide opportunity for employees to 
offer suggestions and express opinions. 
Consult them and tune them in on plan- 
ning. 

e. Keep employees informed regularly as 
to how well they are doing on their job. 

f. Let employees know you are interested 
in their self-development by stressing and 
providing opportunities for transfer and 
promotion; by encouraging employees to 
obtain additional training; by developing 
training programs for transfer and pro- 
motion. 

g. Gather knowledge regarding employ- 
ees’ ambitions, training, experience, abili- 
ties, and interests and try to move them 
into the jobs for which they are best 
suited and in which they can make their 
greatest contributions. 

h. Develop service recognition programs. 
i. Insure important items such as planned 
vacations and a minimum amount of over- 
time through better management plan- 
ning. 

j. Weed out the unqualified and the gold- 
brickers. Don’t ask other employees to 
carry their work for them. Move in on 
troublemakers promptly. 


4. Keep an eye on problems that may 
affect the home front. Inadequate housing, 
transportation, or schools may force em- 
ployees to make a change. 

5. Provide a good retirement and health 
and welfare plan. 
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RETIREMENT POLICIES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Selected References 
1. General 


American federation of state, county and municipal employees. 


Retirement systems for state employees. A summary of retirement laws as they pertain 
to general state employee personnel. Madison, Wis., 1952. 14 pp. 


Chart showing coverage, qualifications, benefits, and method of financing retirement sys- 
tems in the 48 states. 


California. Legislature. Joint legislative budget committee. 
Survey of retirement systems. Sacramento, 1954. 2v. 


Part 1 contains a description of the retirement systems to which the State of California 
contributes, their statutory history, policies and comparisons with other systems. 
Part 2 discusses considerations involved in integration of Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 


with state retirement systems. 


Municipal finance officers association of the United States and Canada. 
Public employee retirement administration. Chicago, 1954. 84 pp. 


Papers delivered during 48th annual conference at San Francisco, Calif. May 23-27, 1954. 

Includes Report on survey of federal retirement systems for civilian and military personnel, 
by H. Eliot Kaplan; section on federal social security and local retirement plan under co- 
ordinated program, and section on re-examination of retirement plans under rapidly changing 
economic conditions. 


Pittsburgh. University. Institute of local government. 
Proceedings, local government conference on retirement and pensions for Pennsyl- 
vania municipal employees. Pittsburgh, 1949. 56 pp. 


Contents: Problem of retirement and pensions as related to local government administra- 
tion, by Dr. David H. Kurtzman; Pennsylvania municipal employees retirement law, by Harry 
H. Meizlik; and Essentials of sound planning for retirement and Pennsylvania local govern- 
ment. 
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Robbins, Rainard B. 
Pension planning in the United States. New York. Distributed by Teachers insurance 
and annuity association of America, 1952. 197 pp. 


Section on pension plans for public employees traces development of retirement programs 
at local, state and federal levels. 


Swanson, John E., and Francis A. Miskell. 
Public employee retirement in Texas. Austin, University of Texas, Institute of public 
affairs, 1955. 147 pp. (Public affairs series no. 21) 


Discusses in detail the seven different types of retirement systems for public employees 
which have been established in Texas, and attempts to evaluate their usefulness. 


Trudeau, W. J. 
Superannuation plan for Canadian government employees. Public personnel review, 
vol. 18, no. 2, April 1957, pp. 81-86. 


Describes the Canadian federal government employees’ retirement system, with special 
emphasis on new features that might be of interest to an American audience. 


US. Civil service commission. 
Highlights of civil service retirement system before and after 1956 amendments. Wash- 
ington, 1956. lv. 
Charts showing retirement benefits before and after 1956 amendments to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. 


US. Civil service commission. 
Your retirement system. March 1957. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1957. 
36 pp. (Pamphlet no. 18) 


Questions and answers concerning the federal civil service retirement law. Explains in sim- 
ple terms the operation of the retirement system and the benefits it provides for employees 


and their families. 


Utah foundation. 
Termination of Utah’s public employees’ retirement system. Salt Lake City, 1952. 4 pp. 
(Research brief) 
1951 Utah legislature enacted legislation to repeal Utah’s public employees’ retirement 
system in favor of federal social security coverage. Summarizes problems involved and pos- 
sible courses of action contemplated by state of Utah policy-makers as result of this legisla- 


tion. 


Weinberg, A. A. 
A new look at retirement systems. Public management, vol. 36, no. 4, April 1954, 
pp. 74-77. 
Considers some of the questions currently facing public officials in an evaluation of their 
pension plans and presents a recommended policy. 


Weinberg, A. A. 
Significant trends in pension planning for public employees. Public personnel review, 
vol. 11, no. 2, April 1950, pp. 78-91. 
Points out trends in coverage, benefits, age factors, and compulsory retirement as well as 
aspects of financing. 
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2. Integration with Social Security 
American federation of state, county and municipal employees. Department of re- 
search and service. 
OASI. Ist revision. Madison, Wis., 1956. lv. 
Compilation of state and territorial enactments relating to Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 
for public employees. 
Krislov, Joseph. 


Extension of OASDI to state and local government employees. Public personnel re- 
view, vol. 18, no. 4, October 1957, pp. 213-217. 


Surveys the scope of coverage now available to state and local employees under the old age, 
survivors and disability insurance program and indicates the significance of this coverage for 
public employees. 

Municipal finance officers association of the United States and Canada. 


Report on 1954 federal legislation relating to public employee retirement systems. 
Chicago, 1954. iv. (Special bulletin 1954G) 


Explains briefly changes in the Social Security Act and extensive revisions in the Revenue 
Code which affect laws relating to annuities and pensions of public employees. 
Myers, Robert J. 


Tennessee valley authority retirement plans: coordination with old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. Social security bulletin, vol. 20, no. 9, September 1957, pp. 3-8. 


Analyzes the coordinated plan, discussing background, provisions and benefits to retirees. 


3. Problem of Flexible vs. Mandatory Retirement Age 
Personnel opinions. 


Which do you prefer for public employees—a flexible retirement age or a mandatory 
retirement age? Public personnel review, vol. 14, no. 4, October 1953, pp. 189-192. 


Experienced administrators from several jurisdictions feel that flexible and mandatory re- 
tirement policies could be used in conjunction with one another. 
Should retirement practices be changed to reflect an aging population? 
Personnel administration, vol. 19, no. 3, May-June 1956, pp. 49-52. 


Agreement appears to be that retirement should be flexible enough to cover various situa- 
tions, and that it shouldn’t be based on age alone. 


U.S. Department of health, education and welfare. Division of State Merit systems. 


Problems of mandatory and variable retirement ages in state employment. Washington, 
1954. 10 pp. 


Summarizes some of the considerations, other than legal and actuarial, which should be 
weighed in determining whether to fix mandatory or variable retirement age. Chart shows 
present compulsory retirement age in the various states. 


Wisconsin. Legislative reference library. 


A summary of recent comments on retirement age with special reference to its rela- 
tion to chronological age. Madison, Wis., 1952. 13 pp. (Information bulletin no. 113) 


Variety of sources were consulted for attitude toward question of proper age at which re- 
tirement should be required. Comments footnoted so sources may be studied. 
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4. Pre-Retirement Planning 


Boyle, Charles P. 


Helping employees adjust to retirement. Personnel, vol. 29, no. 3, 5, November 1952, 
pp. 261-274; March 1953, pp. 441-452. 


Survey of pre-retirement and post-retirement practices in industry. 76 prominent companies 
explain their policies. 


Douglas, Martha. 
A preparation for retirement program. Chicago, Research council for economic se- 
curity, 1955. 8 pp. 


Most important part of the Carson Pirie Scott & Company program of preparation for re- 
tirement is the annual interview in which the older worker discusses his hopes and plans and 
starts to think of the retirement years. Company feels that the program is an essential per- 
sonnel investment because of its far reaching effect on employee morale. 


Golub, Fred T., John F. McBride, and Hamilton Stillwell. 
Retirement: an experiment in group counseling. Personnel, vol. 32, no. 6, May 1956, 
pp. 544-547. 


Discusses an experiment undertaken at Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, New Jer- 
sey, in pre-retirement planning conducted for employees approaching retirement age. 


Mahony, Thomas L. 
New Jersey develops a pre-retirement program. Public personnel review, vol. 18, no. 1, 
January 1957, pp. 35-38. 


The New Jersey Department of Civil Service has recently introduced a new service designed 
for its older employees contemplating retirement, which is aimed at realistic and constructive 
planning for the retired life. Indicates how the program is set up and gives a bibliography 
for the retiring workers’ use. 


National association of retired civil employees. 
Once in a lifetime! 2nd edition. Washington, 1957. 28 pp. 


Pamphlet explains how to plan ahead for retirement. 


Reumele, W. E. 
Retirement planning kit. Cleveland, Veterans administration, 1956. lv. 


Collection of 12 pamphlets selected to aid employees in planning for retirement. 


Salamone, Anthony A. 
Preparation for retirement. Office executive, vol. 31, no. 3, March 1956, pp. 9-12. 


Classifies methods of conditioning employees to retirement as indirect counseling, guidance 
and counseling, educational programs, and work-modification procedures. Discusses these 
techniques and shows how they might be combined to suit individual needs. 


U.S. Veterans administration. 
Retirement counseling. Washington, 1956. 8 pp. (Circular 1) 


Points out problems employed persons face in connection with retirement and indicates 
steps which Veterans Administration can take to encourage employees to plan and prepare 


for retirement. 
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Book Reviews 


1958 PPA Book Reviewers 


The following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
invitation to serve as book reviewers for 
Public Personnel Review during 1958. 


Harry Albert, Assistant Personnel Director, 
San Francisco City and County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 


Paul W. Bigbee, Chief, Personnel Division, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Earl R. Chambers, Personnel Director, St. 
Louis County, Missouri, Civil Service 
Commission, Clayton, Missouri 


Donald E. Dickason, Director, Office of 
Nonacademic Personnel, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Martin B. Dworkis, Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration, Graduate School of Public 
Administration and Social Service, New 
York University, New York, New York 


Robert Fisher, Personnel Director, Personnel 
Commission of Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


Charles S. Gardiner, Director, Texas Merit 
System Council, Austin, Texas 


Wayne L. Higbee, Personnel Director, City 
of Santa Monica, California 


Lloyd Hunt, Personnel Officer, Civil Service 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


John W. Jackson, Director, Minnesota Civil 
Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota 


William M. McDougall, Director of Person- 
nel, Louisiana Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


C. R. Patterson, Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel Selection, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Carey Shaw, Jr., Deputy Chief, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office, Office, Chief of Staff, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


John A. Watts, Director of Civilian Person- 
nel, Department of the Air Force, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Executives for Government. By Paul T. David 
and Ross Pollock. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1957. 186 pp. 
$1.50. 


Reviewed by 


CAREY SHAW, JR. 


Deputy Chief, Civilian Personnel Office, 
Office, Chief of Staff, Department of the 
Army 


Executives for Government is a timely 
and important book. The authors have done 
a good job of identifying and analyzing the 
problems involved in procuring, developing, 
and keeping executive personnel in the fed- 
eral service. 

It is observed that exceptional demands 
are placed on government executives due to 
the following unique characteristics of the 
federal service: the sheer factor of size; the 
special quality of burdens with which execu- 
tives must contend, which involve maintain- 
ing peace, survival in the event of war, and 
maintenance of conditions conducive to eco- 
nomic growth and stability; complexities that 
result from the necessity of reconciling po- 
litical and administrative factors in staffing 
upper echelons of the executive branch; and 
factors of inadequate compensation, limited 
prestige, and special harrassments arising 
out of executive-legislative relations. 

The first major question considered is the 
short supply of qualified executives to fill 
political positions as contrasted to career or 
civil service jobs. Three alternative solutions 
to this problem are analyzed. The first rem- 
edy is to continue and improve existing prac- 
tices. The second is to implement pertinent 
proposals of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. As summarized in the book, these sug- 
gest that the President establish an advisory 
group on recruitment of political executives 
and the interchange of personnel between 
government and private life; that he sponsor 
conferences of private executives through 
which the public can be indoctrinated re- 
garding this need; that private employers 
seek to remove impediments that deter em- 
ployees from engaging in political activity; 
that corporations recognize their primary 
obligation to make leadership personnel 
available for public service; that discrepan- 
cies between executive salary levels in pri- 
vate and public employment be reduced; 
that each administration recruit executives 
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who have served under previous administra- 
tions of the same party; that promising 
younger party members of Congress who 
are defeated for reelection be given special 
consideration for appointment; that certain 
positions be identified as training posts for 
junior political executives; that senior po- 
litical executives who have returned home 
continue active in public affairs and encour- 
age their associates to do so; and that party 
organizations give further attention to the 
development of young political executives 
and the active recruitment of additional per- 
sons with potential capacity for executive 
leadership. The third alternative suggests 
changes within the party system for the 
purpose of improving the capabilities of the 
out-party to administer the government when 
it is called upon to assume power. In the 
judgment of the authors, proposals made by 
the Hoover Commission offer the best solu- 
tions in this area. 

Career and program staffing in the civil 
service is the second major topic discussed. 
The authors undertake to answer this ques- 
tion: 

What relative emphasis should be given to 
alternative staffing concepts in filling the higher 
nonpolitical posts under conditions of peace, 
war, national emergency, and political transi- 
tion? 


In formulating an answer, the staffing 
practices of the federal service are reviewed. 
A table of contrasting elements of career 
and program staffing systems recently pre- 
pared by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
is presented. Also explained are the practices 
and problems involved in staffing new agen- 
cies, new and expanded programs in old 
agencies, and the practices in agencies which 
are given special treatment. Included in the 
latter are the Public Health Service, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
and the Foreign Service. The need and ad- 
vantages of both career and program staff- 
ing are analyzed. The authors conclude that: 


A policy that favors a balanced use of pro- 
gram staffing in conjunction with an open type 
of career system would seem to be the only 
policy that can be followed consistently and ef- 
fectively under changing conditions of peace, 
war, national emergency, and political transi- 


tion. 
The portion of this study which will be 
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of greatest interest to the largest number of 
federal officials is probably the section that 
deals with alternative senior career service 
systems. The proposal of a “Senior Civil 
Service” has been avidly discussed ever since 
it was proposed by the second Hoover Com- 
mission. In addition to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s proposal, the authors discuss three 
other alternatives. These are the creation of 
a government-wide corps of administrative 
personnel along the lines of the foreign 
service; recognition that existing career in- 
cumbents in “supergrades” constitute a de 
facto senior civil service which could be fur- 
ther developed; and the suggestion that ef- 
forts be made to continue and improve the 
best elements in a variety of existing meas- 
ures in various departments and agencies 
that are intended to develop career pro- 
grams and to facilitate transfer, placement, 
and promotion at the executive level. It is 
the authors’ opinion that an adaptation of 
one of the last two of these alternatives or 
a combination of both appears to offer the 
most practicable basis on which to establish 
a senior career service. 

The authors now turn to a discussion of 
the proposition of drawing a line between 
political and nonpolitical appointments as 
proposed by the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. They propound and discuss related 
questions: Should a line be drawn between 
political and nonpolitical appointments? Is 
such a line desirable? Is it feasible? If a line 
is drawn, where should it be? At a high level 
or at a much lower level? Instead of a clear 
line, should there be a buffer zone area of 
semi-political positions between the fully po- 
litical positions at the top and the upper 
ranks of the nonpolitical civil service? Of 
all the questions analyzed in this book this 
one concerning a clear line of demarcation 
between political appointments and nonpo- 
litical ones is probably the most elusive. 

The final chapter, “The Party System and 
the Issues” opens with a summary of pre- 
vious discussion. Some of the authors’ con- 
clusions are listed. The chapter is ended 
with a discussion of how the party system 
and the role of the President, in his dual re- 
lationship to his political party and to the 
government when exercising appointive au- 
thority, are intertwined in a consideration 
of the four major subjects previously ana- 
lyzed. The authors question what appears to 
them to be the conclusion of the second 
Hoover Commission regarding the party sys- 
tem. They refer to what civil service reform- 
ers have had to say about parties; and also 








to the opinions of those who subscribe to 
strong presidential leadership in government. 
If the authors were to make a modified 
choice among these concepts: 


. . . they would seek to find some practical 
reconciliation between the goals of the pro- 
ponents of presidential leadership and of re- 
sponsible party government, while recognizing 
the realities of legislative, executive, and inter- 
est group diversity. They would argue, in fact, 
that only a modified conception that blends 
and accepts major elements of both presidential 
and party conceptions of government would 
constitute an appropriate goal in present cir- 
cumstances. 


This book should be read by every offi- 
cial in the federal service, both political and 
career, and by every student of government. 
It is as current as a book can be, for each 
of the four major questions discussed in it 
are topics of conferences and conversations 
held as recently as this morning. There is 
no humor in the book but it is interesting, 
well organized, and easy to read. There is 
bibliography and an index. 

The erudition of Messrs. David and Pol- 
lock may be superior to that of at least some 
of their readers who have not advanced in 
the field of scholarship as far as the authors 
have. However, there are no more than 
three words in the book that may send the 
less academically inclined reader scurrying 
for his lexicon. These are: dichotomy, ob- 
fuscate, and proliferation. 


Leadership in Administration. By Philip Selz- 
nick. Row, Peterson and Company, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, 1957. 162 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


JOHN W. JACKSON 
Director, Minnesota Civil Service Dept. 


Any administrator, public or private, who 
reads this book with the expectation that it 
is a “handy guide for administrators” is in 
for a sharp surprise. In fact, the author goes 
to some trouble to emphasize the point that 
he is not concerned with administrative effi- 
ciency, for efficiency does not necessarily 
“lead us to the knottiest and most significant 
problems of leadership in large organiza- 
tions.” If this blow to the egos of manage- 
ment experts were not enough, the author 
gives them the back of his other hand in 
adding that “there is also a feeling among 
administrators that the studies offered are 
naive and irrelevant, perhaps because they 
apply a logic which does not adequately 
reflect the real problems that the adminis- 
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trator himself must face.” 

The essential point of the book is this: 
the executive becomes a statesman as he 
makes the transition from administrative 
management to institutional leadership. 

All this leads one to the question of the 
essential differences between organizations 
and institutions, and it is at this point that 
Professor Selznick may well lose many of 
his readers. The explanation of the nature of 
institutionalization, unfortunately, is written 
more for the academician than for the prac- 
ticing administrator who may aspire to 
leadership. By contrast, one might re-read 
New Horizons in Public Administration, a 
series of papers by White, Dimock and 
others, first published in 1945. 

In the guide to the author’s discussion, he 
reminds us that: first, leadership is a kind 
of work done to meet the needs of a social 
situation; second, it is not necessarily equiv- 
alent to office holding or high prestige; and 
finally, it is dispensable. Among the com- 
mon defaults of leadership—and it is his 
conviction that leadership fails more often 
by default than by positive error—are the 
failure to set goals, failure to define the mis- 
sion of the enterprise, or to set goals which, 
once defined, are accepted only superficially 
and do not influence the total structure of 
the activity performed. 

Drawing on the analogy of the difference 
between the psychologist who deals with 
routine psychological processes on the one 
hand and the clinical psychologist on the 
other, Professor Selznick outlines his con- 
cepts of the real meaning of leadership: 
“Leadership, character and critical decision- 
making are linked as aspects to the same 
base of the phenomenon, the institution of 
organization life.” As is often true in essays 
of this type, the writer’s meaning becomes 
clearer when he descends to the use of ex- 
amples, as the effect of the use of the ex- 
tension service by TVA in connection with 
its agricultural program, which clarifies to a 
considerable extent his argument that insti- 
tutions are affected by certain commitments 
undertaken in the course of adaptation to 
internal and external pressures. In relation 
to the organization character of any enter- 
prise, real leadership involves the definition 
of institutional mission and role to make 
policy and bring it into the organization’s 
social structure, to defend the integrity of 
the institution, and to give serious and con- 
tinuing attention to the constant struggle or 
conflict between various interested groups, 
both within and without the organization. 
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In his conclusion, the author observes that 
his purpose is to explore the meaning of in- 
stitutional leadership, in the hope of con- 
tributing to an understanding of large-scale 
organization rather than to suggest solutions 
of immediate problems, for, as he contends, 
he has sought to encourage reflection and 
self-knowledge and to suggest that leader- 
ship is a much broader undertaking than 
most aspiring leaders view it to be. In attain- 
ing this purpose, one must admit that he 
has succeeded to a considerable degree. 
Run-of-the-mill decisions, as distinguished 
from critical decisions which involve choices 
affecting the basic character of an enter- 
prise may, and often do, constitute the dif- 
ference between administrative management 
and leadership. It may disturb some admin- 
istrators to know that when the goals of an 
organization are clear-cut and when most 
choices can be made on the basis of knowl- 
edge and technical criteria, decisions can 
be made by the engineer. It would be unwise 
and erroneous, however, to assume that real 
leadership is involved. Responsible leader- 
ship is a blend of commitment, understand- 
ing and determination, bringing together 
what the author terms the “selfhood” of the 
leader and the identity of the institution. 
From the policy standpoint, most of the 
characteristics of the responsible leader, says 
Selznick, can be summarized under the 
headings of: (1) the avoidance of opportun- 
ism; and (2) the avoidance of utopianism. 
A responsible leader recognizes the need for 


stable relations of the community of which 


his organization is a part. Added to these 
are the necessity for creativeness and what 
the author terms institutional embodiment 
of problems, as well as analyzing the envi- 
ronment to determine how best to use the 
existing resources and capabilities of the or- 
ganization. 

The thoughtful administrator will find 
much that is familiar in this essay, some- 
times expressed in terms which may be un- 
familiar. 


The Dynamics of Interviewing. By Robert L. 
Kahn and Charles F. Cannell. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1957. 368 
pp. $7.75. 
Reviewed by 
CHARLES S. GARDINER 
Director, Texas Merit System Council 


This is a book written for the individual 


who is seriously interested in studying to 
attain a high degree of proficiency in the 
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art of information-getting and evaluation. 
The language presupposes the equivalent of 
a college education, with some background 
in psychology on the part of the reader, and 
is admittedly addressed to a professionally 
trained audience. For this audience gram- 
mar, syntax, and rhetoric are capably han- 
died; but the complexity of the content for- 
bids the flowing ease of reading which is 
characteristic of a Scott or a Hemingway 
novel. It must be analytically studied. 

The material is very well organized in 
terms of the objectives of the book. Estab- 
lished concepts from the fields of social and 
clinical psychology, heavily influenced by 
Kurt Lewin and Carl Rogers; and from the 
specialized experiences of Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, are focused 
on the central theme—the controlled verbal 
interaction which is interviewing. Ideas are 
systematically presented, clearly defined, lu- 
cidly explained, and then demonstrated with 
the aid of actual or hypothetical interview- 
ing situations. 

The assumptions and approach of the 
book are sophisticated; there is little that is 
dogmatic, and the authors are diligent in 
their attempts to avoid the sin of oversimpli- 
fication while at the same time attempting 
to develop terse statements of principles. 
They systematically list and discuss both the 
advantages and disadvantages of concepts 
and techniques and some of the circum- 
stances under which one approach may be 
more appropriate than another. The key to 
the authors’ philosophy in evaluating an in- 
terviewing procedure lies in a comment that 
“whether or not a given technique or formu- 
lation is biased depends upon the objectives 
we want to achieve, and bias can be evalu- 
ated only in relation to those objectives. It 
accordingly becomes impossible to call a 
question biased or unbiased merely by read- 
ing the question. We must know both the 
question and objectives before we can reach 
a judgment.” This concept of the relation 
between objective and technique is per- 
vasive. 

The following excerpt from one of the 
summaries quite adequately explains the basic 
purposes and the structure of the book, a 
work worthy of the attention of the most 
serious student of interviewing. 


. . in order to function effectively and 
without bias, . . . the interviewer requires tech- 
niques for question formulation, for inducing 
respondent motivation, and for focusing the 
communication on the content objectives of the 


interview. We believe, however, that the inter- 
viewer needs also a deep understanding and 
insight into the dynamics of the interaction 
process of which he is to be a part. The inter- 
view process itself is complex, and each case 
sufficiently idiosyncratic so that no set of rules 
and procedures will suffice unless the inter- 
viewer has such insight into the psychology of 
the interaction. For this reason we have em- 
phasized, throughout this book, the importance 
of a theory of interviewing, the importance of 
the dynamics of the interview process, and of 
the psychological forces which are active in that 
process. 
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Finally, in addition to insight, understanding, 
and adequate procedures, the interviewer re- 
quires training and practice in the use of his 
acquired skills in order to achieve a level of 
real proficiency. Chapter 9 discusses some of 
the techniques by which interviewing skills can 
be learned, but these skills are of course almost 
impossible to extract from a book alone. Fi- 
nally, study of the last section of this book, 
which consists of transcripts of actual inter- 
views with accompanying critical analyses of 
the interviewer-respondent interaction, will as- 
sist materially in learning the actual skills of 
interviewing. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 











Employee Evaluation: A Review of Current Methods and a Suggested New Approach. Robert 
J. Batson. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1957. 39 pp. 
$2.00 list price, $1.50 to PPA members. 


How can public officials improve the process of employee performance evaluation? Can 
personnel officials and administrators discover fresh, simple, workable ways to solve the per- 
ennial problem of rating employees satisfactorily? How can present evaluation systems— 
when required by law—be overhauled? What are the elements of a sound philosophy of em- 
ployee evaluation? These questions—and many of a similar nature—are explored in this 
report. Readers will not find a packaged panacea in these pages, however. Rather, the au- 
thor provides the background material for shaping a new system to meet local situations. 
His work also contains concrete suggestions for re-evaluating an existing rating program. 
The annotated bibliography at the end of the report will be extremely useful to those who 
wish to pursue in greater depth some of the experience discussed in the text. 


Great Cities of the World. Edited by W. A. Robson. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York, 1957. 814 pp. $11.00. 


An authoritative series of studies describing the growth, significance, government, poli- 
tics, and planning of 24 great cities of the world: Amsterdam, Bombay, Buenos Aires, Cal- 
cutta, Chicago, Cologne, Copenhagen, Johannesburg, London, Los Angeles, Manchester, 
Montreal, Moscow, New York, Osaka, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, 
Tokyo, Toronto, Wellington, and Zurich. Each study deals with the actual working of one 
city, how its elective and executive bodies are organized, the kind of political forces which 
motivate their activities, the scope and character of the municipal services, how they are 
financed, the relations between the great city and the state or national government, to what 
extent the machinery is obsolete, and the effect of town and country planning. The English 
co-authors of the section on Moscow make two interesting statements which the reader may 
enjoy musing about, either separately or in relation to each other: “Only the future can show 
whether the city planners will succeed in preserving the planned population limit .. . if 
this can be achieved, and if the present rate of building is not slowed down by threat of war, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that within the next few years . . . Moscow will have become 
the best-planned big city in the world”; the second statement, “Women play an exceptionally 
prominent part in the municipal government of Moscow.” 


How To Prepare a Sound Pay Plan. Keith Ocheltree. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1957. 41 pp. $2.00 list price, $1.50 to PPA members. 


The publishers suggest that this report be used in conjunction with an earlier study, “El- 
ements of Position Classification,” to provide an introduction to two fundamental and closely 
related personnel processes. The author believes the approach to a pay plan presented in this 
study is particularly appropriate for those who must acquaint themselves with the technical 
aspects of salary setting, but have had little or no experience in this field: “Many so-called 
pay plans are the result of guesswork, tradition, and habit, rather than of orderly thinking 
and procedures. Salary rates are pulled ‘out of the air’ at the time of hiring, or are the re- 
sult of negotiation between the jurisdiction and the prospective employee . . . in short, no 
effort has been made to develop a fair and consistent pattern of pay rates. This kind of pay 
determination is almost certain to cause trouble sooner or later.” 


National Employment Services—Belgium. Prepared by the Belgian Ministry of Labour and So- 
cial Insurance & the National Placement and Unemployment Office. International Labour Of- 
fice, Geneva, Switzerland, 1957. 128 pp. $.75. 


This is the fourth in a series of handbooks published by the ILO which is designed to 
bring together and make available in comparable form a survey of employment service pol- 
icy, practice, and techniques in various countries. It is hoped they will serve as a guide for 
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development and improvement in this field and to assist in solving particular problems of or- 
ganization or operation. (The first three handbooks dealt with Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States.) 


Social Responsibilities of Organized Labor. John A. Fitch. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York, 1957. 237 pp. $3.50. 


From a weak and struggling movement slightly more than two decades ago, trade union- 
ism has become not only an accepted movement but a powerful force—to be reckoned with 
in the highest circles of industrial management, in state legislatures, and in the headquarters 
of the federal government in Washington. This is a development that calls for a re-appraisal 
of the labor movement in American life. The first three chapters of this book are in the na- 
ture of an introduction: Chapter 1 defines social responsibility, while the next two chapters 
provide essential background for readers who lack knowledge of trade-union history, or have 
forgotten what they once knew. The author then discusses some aspects of customary trade- 
union activity, the relations of unions to the different groups to whom they have obligations, 
instances of behavior that are clearly unacceptable or about which ethical questions may be 
raised, actions within the labor movement to expose and eliminate malpractice. Professor 
Fitch’s volume is the eighth in a series on The Ethics and Economics of Society, sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches; the committee directing this important publishing 
project is headed by Charles P. Taft. 


Research Developments in Personnel Management. Proceedings of First Conference, UCLA. The 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California, 1957. 66 


pp. $1.00. 


Titles and typography combine to make this book one of those which one picks up with 
pleasant anticipation. Although these fourteen speeches were given at the first conference in 
1956, their value and timelessness are evident in their themes: “Research and the Fu- 
ture of Personnel Management”; “Imagination—Underdeveloped Resource”; “Automation’s 
Impact on Future Personnel Policies”; “Liberal Education in a Business Civilization”; 
“Newer Applications of Group Creative Thinking”; “Employee Opinion Research in Man- 
agement Decision-Making”; “Sensitivity Training—Useful Implement in Developing Lead- 
ers?”; “Personnel Management under a Labor Agreement”; “How Good Is Psychological 
Testing?”; “Changing Personnel Practices in the Smaller Organization”; “Anticipating the 
Government’s Role in the American Economy”; “Progress in Public Personnel Research”; 
“Legal Influences on Personnel Management and Industrial Relations”; and “Personnel Man- 
agement’s Future in Perspective.” 


Yardsticks for Human Relations Training. Irving R. Weschler, Robert Tannenbaum, John H. 
Zenger. Adult Education Association of the United States of America, 743 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 1957. 24 pp. $1.00 per copy; 5 to 24, 65¢ each; 25 or more, 50¢ 
each. 


This monograph provides a survey of the problems being studied by the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Human Relations Research Group as part of a project to evaluate the impact of hu- 
man relations training programs that have been labeled as “sensitivity training.” In the words 
of the authors: “Broadly speaking, sensitivity training aims to develop both social sensitiv- 
ity and behavioral flexibility. This implies both attitudinal and behavioral changes. These 
changes are not to be made in a specific direction pointed out by the trainer; instead, each 
trainee is encouraged to get a better look at himself and to experiment with new, perhaps 
more appropriate, behaviors.” 
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personnel literature 





1958 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public 
Personnel Association have accepted the 
editor’s invitation to serve as abstracters of 
articles for the “Personnel Literature” sec- 
tion of Public Personnel Review in 1958. 


Robert A. Earle, Director of Personnel, City 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, 
Texas Merit System Council, Austin, 
Texas 


Harry C. Martin, Merit System Director, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, Personnel 
Council, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Paul Matthews, Office of the Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada 


Orville M. Mitchell, Personnel Officer, On- 
tario Department of Public Works, Tor- 
onto, Canada 


Mildred Perlman, Office of the Chairman, 
City Civil Service Commission, New 
York, New York 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Jerry C. Riley, Personnel Analyst, Califor- 
nia State Personnel Board, Los Angeles, 
California 


Edward Scheinkman, Assistant Personnel 
Examiner, Department of Personnel, New 
York, New York 


Charles J. Setzer, Assistant Personnel Exam- 
iner, New York City Personnel Depart- 
ment, New York, New York 


George F. Stark, Regional Representative, 
State Merit Systems, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
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abstracts 


of current 
articles 





Administration 


The Personnel Function in Public Manage- 
ment. William Parsons. Public Adminis- 
tration Review. Summer, 1957. 


Personnel administration has not gener- 
ally assumed its proper role in the manage- 
ment of governmental operations. This fail- 
ure has been due mainly to the operation of 
two historical forces: first, the divisive in- 
fluence of overemphasizing the police as- 
pects of personnel administration which 
tended to alienate the operating official from 
the central personnel agency and to isolate 
the personnel function from the main stream 
of over-all management policies; second, the 
general growth of government and the cor- 
respondingly increased size of the personnel 
function with its specialized staffs isolated 
not only from the operating officials but also 
from each other. A suggested program that, 
if implemented, would enable the personnel 
function to achieve its proper position in the 
scheme of modern public administration is 
as follows: 

Responsibility—A primary requirement is 
that responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment, in fact as well as in form, be fixed in 
line officials from the chief executive on 
down. Decentralization—The process of de- 
centralization from the central personnel 
agency to the operating agencies has oc- 
curred to some extent in the federal service 
and to a more limited extent in the state sys- 
tems. However, this process must also be ex- 
tended to local jurisdictions and to large 
operating agencies at all levels. Overspecial- 
ization—The trend toward narrow over- 
specialization within the personnel function 
must be reversed. Representatives of the 
personnel office often cannot discuss the 
over-all personnel point of view with line 
managers. Coordination—In order for the 
personnel function to be better integrated 
with line management it must first be 
better coordinated with other staff services. 
The staff specialists, as a group, must pre- 





sent a consistent program to the line 
management. Training—Emphasis should 
be placed on training aimed at the broad- 
ening and deepening of the understand- 
ing of the proper relationship between 
personnel and general management. /nter- 
departmental Personnel Councils—This new 
and effective integration device provides an 
excellent means by which the operating de- 
partments are enabled to bring their prob- 
lems to the attention of the central service 
body and to assist in the formulation of 
general policy. Appraisal Systems—The 
federal system of appraising departmental 
personnel programs in terms of compliance 
with central regulations and _ standards 
should be extended to other jurisdictions. 
To effectively put these suggestions into 
practice requires an administrative philoso- 
phy which is perhaps the most important 
suggestion of all: that personnel staff people 
should support, build, and strengthen man- 
agement at all levels, and that their measure 
of accomplishment should be the success of 
the organization as a whole and not the 
achievements or growth of the personnel 
function by itself—-CHARLES J. SETZER. 


How to Reduce the Shortage of Engineers 
and Scientists. Donald E. Baier. Personnel 
Administration, September-October, 1957. 


The shortage of engineers and scientists 
is a well-recognized fact, but the answer to 
this problem is not simply for the colleges 
to produce more. There are other impor- 
tant factors which, if considered together, 
may help solve this problem. Five areas of 
action and research are possible: (1) In- 
creasing the numbers of engineers and sci- 
entists added to the labor force each year. 
Studies indicate that the schools are cur- 
rently graduating scientists and engineers at 
the rate of 186 per one thousand college 
graduates, whereas the needs are estimated 
at 205 to 215 per thousand. (2) Reducing 
the number leaving the science fields for 
other endeavors. Although there is no exact 
data available, it is known that many en- 
gineers and scientists leave the fields in 
which they have been trained because of 
the belief that economic and status advance- 
ments are more readily achieved in admin- 
istrative and managerial positions. (3) Ef- 
fect better placement and utilization of 
scientists and engineers. There is very little 
definitive information available indicating the 
utilization of engineers and scientists in tech- 
nical work. Studies do indicate, however, 
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that, at the top of the list of job values, em- 
ployees in these categories put “interesting 
work.” (4) Provide opportunities for pro- 
fessional development and satisfaction. Some 
companies now have programs for stimu- 
lating the professional and technical devel- 
opment of their engineers. New job titles, 
higher pay, and a wider range of privileges 
are offered to provide status motivation. 
(5) Improved planning and organization of 
work in research and engineering. The grow- 
ing importance and complexity of research 
and development will focus increasing atten- 
tion on this critical area where progress will 
doubtless be halting and painful. (The ar- 
ticle is based primarily on 28 research stud- 
ies and reports which are further identified 
in an excellent bibliography following the 
article.) —-GEORGE F, STARK. 


Dismissal 


The Marginal Employee: To Fire or Not to 
Fire? Gordon W. Wheeling. Personnel. 
September-October, 1957. 


With the present labor shortage, the tend- 
ency is to transfer the probationary em- 
ployee who fails to meet the standard of the 
job. The marginal employee’s future, par- 
ticularly in large companies seems to be as- 
sured unless he violates standing company 
policies or procedures or quits of his own 
accord. The arguments for retaining a mar- 
ginal employee do not measure up to reality: 
(1) We might do worse.—The chances are 
the next person hired will prove satisfactory. 
(2) Has the employee had sufficient chance 
to adjust?—Usually the individual slow to 
adjust on one job will be slow to adjust to 
most situations. Other employees should not 
be required to absorb a share of the mar- 
ginal employee’s work. (3) Where else could 
we move him?—Flexibility of movement 
should be reserved for permanent employees 
and should not be expended on marginal em- 
ployees. (4) It costs money to hire and train 
people.—The long-run costs of keeping a 
marginal employee on the rolls exceed the 
cost of hiring and training a satisfactory 
replacement. (5) Firing is bad for morale. 
—It is also bad for morale to have ineffi- 
cient people working in the group. (6) Fir- 
ing is a reflection on management.—No or- 
ganization is infallible; corrective action 
should be taken while it is still possible. 

These reasons for leaving well enough 
alone are simply evasions of the trials and 
tribulations of being a manager. Firing 
should not be the invariable remedy since 
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many initial placements have to reconcile 
such diverse factors as the available labor 
supply, the ability of the candidate, and the 
vacancies existing in the company at the 
time. Adjustment or transfer may be justi- 
fied. Marginal or downright unsatisfactory 
employees are all too often retained for no 
valid reason. More rigorous evaluation of 
new employees, coupled with clear provi- 
sions for dismissal are needed.—MILDRED 
PERLMAN. 


Employee Evaluation 


Some New Directions in Personnel Appraisal. 
Wallace H. Best. Personnel. September- 
October, 1957. 


Essentially, rating is a composite of sub- 
stance and feeling, and these elements are 
not separable. While ratings may be system- 
atized, they cannot be objectified because the 
rating process is inherently subjective. Nev- 
ertheless, it must be recognized that, despite 
its subjective character, the rating process is 
a fundamental reality in the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups. If formal methods are 
not provided, or if they are inappropriate, 
ratings will be made informally. Looking 
back upon the rating systems that have been 
employed in the past, we find they may be 
classified for the most part as (1) authori- 
tarian, (2) punitive, (3) perfunctory, (4) 
complex, and (5) nonfunctional. If we ask 
what will ratings be like in the future, the 
answer is that we do not really know. Any 


predictions about the future must be highly 


tentative. Nevertheless, certain lines of de- 
velopment may be anticipated. It is likely, 
for example, that performance ratings will 
become more rather than less subjective as 
those who control the process come to 
realize its inherent nature and become less 
anxious to ape the research methods of older 
sciences. From this trend, we may expect to 
see (1) the use of fewer and broader traits, 
(2) simpler trait scaling, (3) abandonment 
of a summary score and the simplification of 
reporting, (4) increased interaction in the 
rating process among different levels in the 
organizational hierarchy, and (5) interpre- 
tation focused to an increasing degree on 
guidance in the broad and long-run sense. 
In short, the prospect appears to be for 
much more exacting attention to purpose 
and function, trait simplification, economy, 
mutual participation of rater and ratee, and 
the orientation of the rating process toward 
guidance, problem counseling, and career 
development.—RoBERT A. EARLE. 
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Line and Staff Relations 


To Grow in Your Job, Give the Boss What 
He Needs. James Menzies Black. Super- 
visory Management. September, 1957. 


The relationship you have with your boss 
is a complicated one. You are part of his 
team. How well you do your work plays a 
part in deciding his reputation, for he is 
supposed to be able to choose good assist- 
ants. 

No matter how casual it seems on the sur- 
face, you and your boss are on formal 
terms. He takes the lead, you follow. It is 
your job to keep him informed about what 
you're doing. It’s his job to tell you what 
he wants done. 

Your boss needs a subordinate he can 
depend upon. He wants you to take respon- 
sibility and relieve him of detail. You 
should know, as a good lieutenant, that he 
doesn’t like to be bothered with foolish ques- 
tions. Naturally, you should go to him 
when you need to check his opinion on a 
matter involving policy or requiring his per- 
sonal decision. On important questions he 
doesn’t want his people taking independent 
action without consulting him. 

However, when you see him, be sure you 
have thought through the problem, that you 
are in a position to state it clearly, and that 
you can suggest an intelligent course of ac- 
tion. That way he has the opportunity to 
accept or reject your proposal. If it is sound, 
he’ll probably agree to it. But whether he 
agrees or not, he marks you down as a man 
of initiative. 

Sometimes, even though your suggestion 
is a good one, your superior may not be able 
to accept it. Maybe he doesn’t even tell you 
why. Remember he has access to more facts 
than you and sees the broader picture. Try 
to see your problem against the wider back- 
ground of your boss’s problems. He’s under 
pressure too—more pressure than you. 

The capable subordinate has such an 
awareness of his superior’s needs and meth- 
ods of operation that he anticipates what is 
expected of him. But he always makes cer- 
tain, on any matter of policy, that he is re- 
flecting his boss’s opinion, not his own. He 
realizes that when he makes a recommenda- 
tion his boss accepts and passes along to 
higher managers, his suggestion becomes his 
boss’s recommendation. If the boss is the 
right kind of man, he’ll see that the proper 
people get the credit. But let him give it. 
Never try to take it by getting word around 
him that his proposal was really your idea. 





Remember your superior is just that— 
your superior in management. He’s not ac- 
countable to you nor does he have to ex- 
plain his actions to you. Don’t back him 
into a corner. 

So you see, your boss looks on you in an 
entirely different way from your associates 
and the people under your direction. He 
bases his judgment of your performance on 
the same facts that they do, but he sees you 
from a different angle. He’s looking down. 
To be a “whole” man you must look just 
as good from above as you do from the side 
and from below. (Article contains illustra- 
tion indicating steps to consider in present- 
ing a recommendation to a superior and a 
test to aid the reader in measuring his abil- 
ity as a subordinate.)—JERRY C. RILEY. 


Morale 


Making Employees’ Work More Interesting. 
Fred H. Joiner. Supervisory Management. 
April, 1957. 


The problem of maintaining work inter- 
est in a mass-production economy has chal- 
lenged American industry. When jobs are 
broken down into relatively simple and 
repetitive operations, when the interest cre- 
ating activities of planning, developing, and 
the like are moved to specialist levels, the 
resulting monotony can have a serious effect 
on employee morale. Although the final an- 
swer to this challenge is still a long way off 
many suggestions of immediate and prac- 
tical application may be carried out. 
Through proper training the job may be 
glamourized. Radio programs, community 
open house, exhibits of finished products, 
publicity to employees on the ultimate use 
of the products can help develop pride of 
workmanship in the employee. Employees 
want an opportunity for self-expression, 
freedom on the job, and freedom from ar- 
bitrary authority. Attention should be given 
to special qualifications, to proper selection 
and placement, promotion and self devel- 
opment, and fair and just performance rat- 
ings. The employee should know that his 
suggestions about his job are carefully con- 
sidered and recognized. Job rotation, in- 
cluding combining some operations which 
have been “over-fractionalized” and assign- 
ing “routine” workers to higher rated duties 
such as inspection or planning, give employ- 
ees a greater feeling of significance. Develop 
a spirit of competition among the employees 
through campaigns such as quality control, 
safety, cost, scrap or production in general. 
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Modest awards can be presented to winning 
teams. The first essential in making work 
interesting is the supervisor’s personal inter- 
est in the employee. When this interest is 
clear and consistent, the work, whatever it 
is, will become integrated with the employ- 
ee’s personal goals of growth and achieve- 
ment.—EDWARD SCHEINKMAN. 


Supervision 


Throw Caution to the Women. Phyllis 
Brown. Office Executive. October, 1957. 


Mechanical handling of problems is not 
the answer for supervisors in their dealings 
with the working when each individual’s de- 
mands must be taken into consideration. 
And women workers as a group seem to be- 
have in particularly illogical and unexpected 
ways if the supervisor is unaware of certain 
needs and motivations. Women tend to take 
a highly personal view of their jobs, noting 
how the work affects others as well as them- 
selves. Their actions often are motivated 
not by cold logic, to the mystification of 
men, but by intuition or hunches which are 
the outcome of much observation of, and 
preoccupation with, the behavior of other 
people. They tend to take things personally, 
partly because of their still-shifting status 
and insecurity in the business world. Their 
tendency to be more preoccupied with peo- 
ple than things finds natural expression in 
gossip. Women tend to conform to the dic- 
tates of their group, however, and the su- 
pervisor can engender much cooperative ac- 
tivity if he first obtains the support of the 
group’s style-setters or leaders before an- 
nouncing new procedures to the whole 
group. Career women are the most inde- 
pendent and competitive workers and as a 
result react most strongly to correction or 
criticism. The stop-gap worker, on the other 
hand, has only short-range plans and will 
need continuous direction. Her performance 
can often be improved by showing her how 
her work affects others, or by similar ap- 
peals to her self-esteem. Teen-agers also 
need careful supervision, especially when 
first employed. A malleable group, they will 
form good habits easily if properly encour- 
aged. Both the mature married woman and 
the older unmarried worker are likely to be 
loyal, responsible employees. In spite of 
her home responsibilities which make over- 
time work a burden, the married woman’s 
years of homemaking experience often make 
her adept at organizing projects and han- 
dling details. The old maid’s frequent pre- 
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occupation with the importance of her job 
may make her critical of the efforts of 
others, especially younger workers. Giving 
her special independent work assignments 
can reduce friction and direct her energy 
toward productive goals—JANE PUGH. 


The Clique—A Frontier in Personnel Man- 
agement. George S. Odiorne. Personnel. 
September-October, 1957. 


Fundamental attacks upon personnel 
management made during the past decade 
continue unabated in widely-read books and 
articles. Despite these criticisms, there is 
evidence that personnel management is still 
achieving its goals. The great frontier still 
lies in the aggressive and intelligent pursuit 
of human relations, knowledge, and prac- 
tices, and especially in that area which has 
been identified critically as “group rela- 
tions.” The Hawthorne experiments were 
the first to call attention to the existence of 
informal organization. In their analysis ex- 
perimenters came to the conclusion that in- 
dustrial organizations have two aspects: (1) 
technical, and (2) human. The latter con- 
sists of groups with which the individual 
identifies himself. The group becomes a 
carrier of social values for its members. Be- 
longing to a clique affords certain social 
satisfactions and a sense of status. 

Resistance to change is inherent in any 
clique, but it takes more subtle forms in the 
office than elsewhere. Commonplace office 


appurtenances take on symbolic values—the 


size of the desk, the presence or absence of 
telephones, carpets on the floor. It is not 
that people resist change for the sake of 
resistance, but they fear anything which 
threatens to upset their little applecarts and 
disturb these relationships which give them 
a sense of security. 

Some guidelines for management in deal- 
ing with cliques are: (1) Management must 
accept the fact that cliques exist and cannot 
be ordered to disband; (2) cliques are a 
vital element in productivity, especially in 
the office where verbal skills are empha- 
sized and numerous opportunities to com- 
municate exist; (3) cliques are based on 
systems of social relations within and be- 
tween groups and are oriented toward senti- 
ment rather than logic; (4) changes which 
affect the social organization of the office 
cannot be made abruptly without increasing 
the risk of revolt. Broader implications 
would be that managers at all levels must 
become more skilled in observing and ana- 
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lyzing the needs and aspirations of workers, 
and that observers, grounded in human re- 
lations, be enlisted for research. The imme- 
diate objective for the personnel researcher 
is a better understanding of workers as they 
function in informal organizations. The end 
result should be improved management 
skills, policies, and practices, and a renewed 
confidence in personnel administration.— 
PAUL MATTHEws. 


Training 
Does Management Development Develop 
Managers? Louis A. Allen. Personnel. 
September-October, 1957. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent 
every year to develop management talent. 
Executives go to conferences and seminars 
to upgrade their management skills. Does 
this management development develop man- 
agers? In a large number of cases, decidedly 
NO. All too often these procedures attempt 
to develop a theoretical “ideal” manager, 
but outstanding managers do not fit a “type,” 
they are individuals. In-service managerial 
development plans often fail, producing in- 
stead only functional specialists. 

In order to know how to develop a man- 
ager we must first describe him. A manager’s 
functions fall under five main heads: (1) 
Planning, in which he visualizes the prob- 
lem, develops goals, and prepares work 
schedules; (2) Organization, in which he 
identifies the work to be done and who is to 
do it; (3) Coordination, in which he inte- 
grates the work into a consistent whole; (4) 
Motivation, in which he stimulates those un- 
der him to work as a team; and (5) Control, 
in which he reviews the work to insure its 
meeting his required standards. 

The bridging of the gap between theory 
and practice in management development 
can best be done by coaching. The junior 
manager in coaching will be assigned duties 
which will involve him in the management 
of a program. He must be given full respon- 
sibility to plan, organize, coordinate, moti- 
vate, and control this project from begin- 
ning to end. He must be delegated authority 
commensurate with his responsibilities. His 
accomplishment at each phase of his project 
will be appraised by himself and by his su- 
perior. This approach to management will 
be successful only if it is part of the business 
of managing the company. It does not de- 
pend upon formal courses, seminars, or con- 
ferences, although it can be strengthened by 
such activities—-HENRY E. HALL. 
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A book of proven worth and 
enduring value . . . available in | 
a completely up-to-date edition: 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition 
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Avoid excessive fatigue brought on 
“1 || ~~ by trying to construct too many do-it- 
— yourself tests. Reduce inflammation of 
| budget due to high costs of preparing 
| these tests. Eliminate all candidate 
_ protests caused by inability to pre-test 
- your tests before using them. 





Use a PPA Ready-to-Use Test to assist 
you in selecting any of the following em- 
ployees: Policemen, Firefighters, Office 
Workers, Engineering Aides, Truck 
Drivers. PPA also publishes a Classifica- 
tion Test for use in selecting other public 
service jobs where ability to learn to do 
the job is required. 


Write to PPA now for descriptive folder 
on any one or all of these time-and- 
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Announcing Three New PPA Pullications ou 
SELECTION... TESTING. . . PAY 


HOW TO RECRUIT AND SELECT POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
By Robert W. Coppock and Barbara Brattin Coppock 
List price, $5.00—PPA members, $3.00 


This is a working manual for fire and police chiefs, civil service commissioners, 
and personnel officers. Step by step, the authors tell how to plan, then execute, 
a recruiting and testing program that will obtain competent men for fire and 
police work. The Appendix contains illustrations of examination announcements 
and posters . . . news releases and radio spot announcements . . . application 
forms . . . rating sheets . . . and correspondence with applicants. These can 
easily be adapted to meet local needs. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION TESTS IN THE SELECTION OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 


By Forbes E. McCann, William A. Cunningham, Clifford S. Holley 
List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 


There are a substantial number of occupations where the demands of the job 
call for a high degree of physical ability, stamina, and coordination. This report 
was written to help the personnel agency decide when to use physical condition 
tests and how to select appropriate test batteries, administer the tests, and score 
the tests. Twelve subtests are described and illustrated and complete scoring 
tables are provided for three possible scoring methods—linear, standard score, 
and real value. 


HOW TO PREPARE A SOUND PAY PLAN 
By Keith Ocheltree 
List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 


Here is a discussion of the most important questions to be considered in setting 
up a pay plan for public employees. What is the relation of the pay plan to the 
classification plan? Who shail prepare the pay plan? What factors must be con- 
sidered in setting pay rates? How can the plan be sold to employees and the 
public? How can the plan be kept up to date? By following the steps suggested 
here, the administrative official who is assigned the task of preparing a pay 
plan can deveiop one which is consistent and fair. 


This is a companion report to the popular “Elements of Position Classification 
in Local Government” published by PPA in 1955. 
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